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Soak it in water, as long as you like- 
Seratech it in any way that could be possible PE 
under ordinary school usage— of 
You will find that you will make no _ im- an 
pression on this remarkable finish. : 
A Richer, Deeper Wood Color for 
With a Velvety “Feel” ca 
: F : ; : a als 
With this new National Tannie Acid Finish, ete 
the tannie acid in the wood is brought to the tes 
surface, bringing with it the natural color of ea 
the wood. The finish is developed WITHIN THE ab 
WOOD FIBRE—it consequently cannot wear off rel 
nor rub off; it will never fade nor discolor. 
The finish is both “hard” and “elastic’’—two 
properties long sought but never before ac- (c) 
complished in a finish; it is also transparent. eee Tet? > L T, 
It produces a soft shade of brown, very New National Pedestal Desk Ur 
pleasing and — restful. ‘ It will harmonize with A favorite where fixed seating is required. aa 
a modern interior finish. - as aaa It has the Universal adjustment, that is, to 
This process not only gives a beautiful finish, vertical and horizontal in ONE operation. To lat 
but protects the wood from injury as no other adjust it, merely loosen the set bolt and raise Sa 
method can. Woods treated by this process or lower the desk to the height desired. There 
wear longer and retain their original finished is no “play” in the joint when locked 
appearance better than with any other finish. : The seat and back are shaped to conform 1 
A Complete Line of School Desks hygienically to the human figure, and afford 
eid te . Cae é ee a a the maximum amount of comfort. ar 
We are manufacturers of complete seating for This is but one of many designs we mant- ar 
schools—famous for years as National “Seats facture. Pane : ‘ ai Es 
of Comfort.” In many of the large schools of : m: 
the country, every seat is a “National.” Su 
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famous Moeser Extended Arm, insuring correct lhe National School Equipment Co. 
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This, and 1,000 Other Projects 
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The Sun, Moon 
and Planets 


PROJECT: To dramatize the relative positions 
of the sun, moon and planets; their movements, 
and their attractive force. 

This project originated with the children in th® 
fourth grade science class and the way its memberS 
carried it out, working together as a social group, was 
also original on their part. (The children had had a 
study on the Sun, Mercury, and Venus, when the 
teacher read as an introduction to the study of the 
earth, a delightful story bringing in the main facts 
about the sun, earth, and the moon, showing their 
relations to one another.) 

I. First Scene: The Sun and Its Family. 

. Sun. 2. Planets. (a) Mercury, (b) Venus, 
(c) Earth, (d) Mars, (e) Jupiter, (f) Saturn, (g) 
Uranus, (h) Neptune. 

The planets took their places on the stage in the 
same relation in which they are located with reference 
tothe Sun. Each told its own story about itself. The 
largest child represented the largest planet, etc. 
Saturn was distinctly noticeable with its rings. 

II. Second Scene: The Eclipse of the Sun. 

1. Characters: (a) Sun, (b) Earth, (c) Moon. 

The Earth rotated on its axis while revolving 
around the Sun. At the same time the Moon revolved 
around the Earth. When the Moon came between the 
Earth and the Sun, the eclipse occurred. This was 
made more realistic by seeing the golden robe of the 
Sun gradually disappear, revealing the black robe of 
darkness. 

III. Third Scene: The Eclipse of the Moon. 

1. Characters: (a) Sun, (b) Earth, (c) Moon. 

The rotation and revolution of the Earth and Moon 
were illustrated as in Scene Two. 

When the Earth passed between the Sun and the 
Moon, the total eclipse of the Moon was made visible 
by the black robe enveloping the Moon 

IV. Fourth Scene: Attraction of the Moon, 
causing the Ebb and Flow of the Tides. 

(Announcement and explanation by a child.) 

1. Characters: (a) Tides, (b) Earth, (c) 
(d) Sun. 

The ebb and flow of the Tide were shown by 
rhythmic movements of the children, forward to, and 
backward from the Earth. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


Enables you to keep your students 
interested and successful 


ULL moments never loom up before the teacher who 

uses The World Book as a mental tonic. A turn of 
its pages, and lo! some wonder of the world about us 
stands forth vividly—interesting, comprehensible and 
illustrated in every detail. Birds, beasts, flowers, paintings, 
mechanics, foods, history, and thousands of other topics so 
fascinating to the child mind are developed in simple 
worded style. 


Children read The World Book as eagerly as a movie 
magazine; slake their thirst for facts about the big world 
in its copious pages of live information. Ten volumes, 
with pages printed in large legible type, and crammed 
with illustrations—5,100 pictures in all—cover every sub- 
| ject in a way that facts, once read, are remembered. 


Here is an encyclopedia written so people of any age 
and any educational background can enjoy and understand 
it. Fresh and up-to-the-minute. Endorsed by such au- 
thorities as Isadore Mudge of Columbia University, Linn 
Jones of Iowa and Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Public 
Library. 


You can own the handsome set that constitutes The 
World Book for as little as 15¢ a day—amazingly easy 
payments that insure you a successful school year and 
give you a treasure set of volumes that you'll prize all 
your life. 


Put off getting them no longer. 


Mail the coupon for free speci_ 
men pages of The World Book 
and a copy of “Making School 
Days Count.” For 25c we will 
send you a 68-page booklet on Pro- 
jects and Problems, giving you a 
group of interesting presentations 
like the one illustrated in this ad- 
vertisement. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 
154 East Erie Street CHICAGO, ILL. 











|] sw. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 219, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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They decrease errors. . . .they in- 
crease interest. . .these new 


Buckingham-Osburn 


SEARCHLIGHT 
ARITHMETICS 


Here are books that really analyze 
pupils’ difficulties and provide against 
them by a_ simplified step-by-step 
presentation of every major topic. Here 
are books that adopt a definite technique 
of problem-solving and that excel in the 
variety, vitality, and quantity of their 
problem material. Book One for the 
third grade; Book Two for the fourth 
grade; Book Three for the fifth and 
sixth grades; Book Four for the seventh 
and eighth grades. Look them over! 
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MITCHELL 


Merry Whirls 


KEEP CHILDREN 
ON PLAYGROUNDS 


No playground is complete 
without the Mitchell “Better- 
bilt” Merry Whirl. It’s safe, 
and popular with the kiddies. 
Write for catalog! 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 








GINN AND COMPANY Milwaukee, - - Wisconsin 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Some Good | 
| 
First Year 
Baldwin’s Fairy Reader .___------ $ .52 Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour 
| Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories. .60 OA Tyg aE hols Uae val 60 
|. exe andian Primer ........-.2. 52 he’ nae 
| Skinner’s Happy Tales for Story Smythe’s Reynard the Fox_------- 52 
[SENS Sana ea Nae eae seer Ry 4 Serl’s Johnny and Jenny Rabbit___ .56 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring__ .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Poily in Summer .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Autumn .60 


Baldwin’s Fifty Famous People___-$ .52 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories 


Second Year 


Third Year 


eS | ree ee eee 55 
Carpenter’s The Foods We Eat__-. .72 
Skinner’s Merry Tales__....__---- 52 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter__ .60 
Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold_ .56 
Johnson’s Dot and David________--_ 60 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great 

Americans for Little Americans .60 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People 

Or Other lends; <2. -scne 52 
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Write for a free copy of our new GUIDE TO GOOD READING—a finely illustrated 
descriptive review of many excellent supplementary and library books 





| American Book Company 
| 330 E. 22d Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Every day ~ more Ghats Gerk ing 
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4q Apermanent investment that has proved ed | 
 itsworth to School Boards everywhere 


Guaranteed for the life of the building! 


That is the unqualified promise of this 45 year with age. Warp and buckle proof .. . strictly 
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THE THIRD HOUSE 


HE men and women who are employed to represent various 

trade, business, farm, and professional organizations at the cap- 

ital during legislative sessions are often referred to as the third 
house of the legislature. They register as lobbyists and make reports 
of the amounts spent in the promotion of legislation. Sometimes 
there is so much hostility to lobbyists that the word itself degenerates 
into an opprobrious epithet. Some legislators go so far as to oppose 
all forms of lobbying or attempts to influence legislation. In the last 
session of the Wisconsin Legislature the “educational lobby” was fre- 
quently referred to by two or three senators as powerful and danger- 
ous. A bill before the senate would have made it impossible for any 
public employe, including teachers, to attempt in any manner to in- 


fluence the vote of a legislator. 


There are many kinds of lobbyists, from the honest, frank, and 
fearless open-field fighter to the smooth, crooked, and devious pro- 
moter of dishonest and selfish measures. The majority of those who 
work around the capitol at Madison are of the first type. They bring 
to committees the best information available, they interpret the prob- 
able effect of proposed legislation, they prepare documentary material 
for members to use on the floor, and in general render services quite as 
high as those who have the power to vote. There are some who bully, 
wheedle, and, in rare instances, attempt to purchase members to do 
their will. But then there are members of the legislature too, who 
represent special interests and sacrifice the good of the whole to the 
advancement of the few. The necessity for representation in the third 
house was amply demonstrated in the session just closed. Several 
bills were introduced, innocently perhaps, which if enacted would 
have set Wisconsin back a quarter of a century. That they were not 
passed was due in part at least to the activities of such organizations 


aS ours. 
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What Is Good Teaching? 


By J. T. GILES 
State High School Supervisor 


EACHING is such a complex proc- 
ess that it is impossible to set up 
any single criterion by which to 

judge the excellence of a teacher’s work. 
The teaching factors that enter into 
the education of an individual cannot 
be wholly isolated from a host of other 
agencies that influence his learning and 
for that reason the effect of teaching 
cannot be accurately measured. Never- 
theless the problem is so important and 
pressing that we must continue to study 
and to work for solutions. In the hope 
that they will assist teachers and super- 
visors in passing judgment on class- 
room procedures some suggestions are 
here offered. 


Recently the problem has been some- 
what narrowed by limiting the discus- 
sion to teaching efficiency; that is, to 
the elimination of waste. This is, of 
course, only a partial solution and must 
eventually be followed by a more con- 
structive program, but it appears to be 
helpful at the present time. The term 
efficiency, borrowed from mechanics, 
means the ratio of useful work secured 
from a machine to the total energy sup- 
plied to it. It is very desirable that we 
find some method of measuring the 
teacher’s efficiency in the schoolroom in 
somewhat the same terms. 


Negatively it must be said that the 
effectiveness of teaching is determined 
neither by opinion nor by authority. 
The supervisor who passes judgment on 
the work of the teacher and orders 
changes either on the basis of his own 
or some other person’s opinion is violat- 
ing one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of supervision as well as of ethics. 
Teachers are not tools to be manipu- 
lated; they are free personalities. If 
they are to cultivate personality in their 
pupils they themselves must be treated 
as persons. The function of supervi- 
sion is to cooperate with teachers—to 


convince, if necessary, and to assist 
them, but not to order them. 

Measuring Pupil Accomplishment 

The first suggestion is to measure pu- 
pil accomplishment. When we can ac- 
curately measure the achievement of pu- 
pils in school we shall at the same time 
have an indirect measure of the effi- 
ciency of teaching. For teaching is 
just arranging the conditions for learn- 
ing. Within the span of a very few 
years we have acquired measuring in- 
struments in education comparable to 
those of mechanics or economics. We 
can now measure in objective units va- 
rious abilities of school pupils. True, 
we cannot yet measure all of the abili- 
ties that we would wish to, nor can we 
measure any of them with absolute ac- 
curacy. Nevertheless, we are develop- 
ing a technique of measurement and we 
are establishing an increasing number 
of reliable, standardized measuring 
scales and tests. 

The first method, then, of answering 
the question “What is good teaching?” 
is to measure, at the beginning of a year 
or semester, some particular ability of 
the pupils, such as their power to add 
numbers or to work geometry problems. 
The measurement is repeated at the 
close of the period and reveals the 
growth of the pupils in this specific 
ability. If the other factors entering 
into the learning process are kept ap- 
proximately constant the growth in pu- 
pil ability is proportional to the teach- 
er’s knowledge and skill. This method 
of measuring the effectiveness of teach- 
ing is being more widely used from year 
to year. Teachers everywhere are ask- 
ing that they be supplied with scientific 
means to measure their own growth in 
teaching ability. Supervisors are aban- 
doning personal opinion and traditional 
authority as criteria for judging teach- 
ing practices and are substituting ob- 
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jective measurements as a basis for the 
discussion of teaching problems. 


Classroom Waste 

The second answer suggested is based 
on the measurement of classroom waste. 
Time spent in idleness by pupils, and 
time spent in uneducative “busy work,” 
is time wasted. During the past few 
years methods have been devised for 
measuring with considerable accuracy 
the waste in the classroom due to inat- 
tention. Teachers and supervisors have 
been greatly surprised at the loss of 
time both in the recitation period and 
in the study hall due to the lack of pu- 
pil application. 

In applying this method of diagnosis 
the teacher must be assisted by the su- 
pervisor. It is very easy for an expe- 
rienced principal or superintendent to 
estimate the extent of waste time due 
to inattention. By refined methods 
which are easily available he can meas- 
ure this loss very exactly. Other wastes 
due to useless curriculum material are 
more difficult to determine. In any 
case, when the waste has been located a 
problem has been set as to the best way 
of substituting a useful procedure or 
unit of subject matter for the useless 
or wasteful one. 

The third answer to our question 
proposes the application of principles 
which are accepted as valid by the 
teacher and supervisor. Practice in 
teaching has always lagged behind the 
best educational theory. A real prob- 
lem is that of more rapidly and more 
completely bridging the gap between 
accepted educational principles and ac- 
tual classroom practice. 


Teaching Pupils How to Study 


A principle almost universally ac- 
cepted among educators is that one of 
the chief functions, if not the main 
function, of the high school is to teach 
boys and girls how to study. Any ge- 
ometry teacher will tell you that he is 
trying to teach his pupils to reason in 
geometry. Similarly the teachers of 


other subjects are attempting to teach 
their classes to think, to work, to study 
in these various fields of knowledge. 
The acceptance of this principle is so 
general that it would be superfluous 
here to offer arguments in its defense. 
It is perfectly clear that if we can send 
pupils on from the high school with a 
good technique of study, with efficient 
methods of work, we have done more for 
them than if they are merely supplied 
with information. Knowledge is gained 
in the process of learning how to study 
but sometimes the process is more valu- 
able than the product. The solutions 
of problems in geometry are used very 
little by the average person but the abil- 
ity to think mathematically is valuable 
for all. 

In actual classroom practice this prin- 
ciple is largely ignored. If we are to 
teach pupils to study, the teacher should 
at least be near them while they are 
studying. This, however, is seldom the 
case. Pupils study outside of school, or 
at best in a study room, without direc- 
tion or assistance. The class period is 
used not for study but largely for in- 
dividual oral testing. 

When confronted with this situation 
teachers resort to administrative ex- 
cuses. They say that the principle is 
valid but that the administrative diffi- 
culties in the way of its application are 
insurmountable. This, of course, is not 
true. The application of the principle 
merely sets up a problem for solution 
by the teacher and the _ supervisor. 
Many progressive teachers are now 
teaching boys and girls how to study 
through actual classroom practice. 

Another principle widely accepted 
but usually neglected is that every pupil 
should be encouraged always to work 
at his best rate. Since we discovered a 
few years ago that some individuals 
work several times faster than others, 
various attempts have been made to pro- 
vide for these individual differences 
among pupils. In general, however, 
classes proceed together at a rate 
slightly in advance of the slowest. 
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Shorthand teachers usually dictate at a 
rate which the slowest pupil in the class 
The literature assignment is 


slow readers can cover. The brightest 
pupils are the most retarded by this 
system. 


This principle can be and is being ap- 
plied in high school classrooms. There 
are geometry teachers who permit pu- 
pils to go at their fastest rate, bringing 
the group together for a fresh start at 
the end of a unit or of a book, or not at 
all until the end of the year. A class in 
stenography was discovered which was 
divided into several groups on the basis 
of speed, with a pupil dictating to each 
group at its maximum rate. Some Eng- 
lish and history assignments occupy the 
class for five or six weeks, giving an op- 
portunity for bright pupils to do several 
times as much work as the slow ones. 
The administrative problems are not 
impossible of solution but they require 
much study. 


Waste in Oral Testing 


A third principle suggested is that all 
oral testing of pupil achievement is 
wasteful. The reason for this is that 
oral testing is individual—one pupil at 
atime. Since the written. examination 
tests all of the pupils in less time than 
the oral tests a single one, there is ob- 
vious waste in the latter. 


Only in recent years has this prin- 
ciple become valid. The old essay ex- 
amination was time-consuming, inac- 
curate, subjective in its scoring, and un- 
satisfactory in its results. The new 
type of short-answer test, however, 
remedies all these defects and furnishes 
a rapid, accurate, and objective measure 
of pupil achievement. When the teach- 
er’s purpose is chiefly that of testing 
she should consider the most efficient 
means of achieving that end. 


The oral question-and-answer proce- 
dure so universally used in the recita- 
tion is primarily a testing device. 
Teachers hope that they are stimulat- 


ing thought in the minds of the class 
but this hope is largely in vain. Think- 
ing could be much better stimulated by 
a good list of written questions which 
would allow the pupils time to think. 
Testing, also, could be done more ef- 
fectively by the new types of examina- 
tions. This does not necessitate, of 
course, that the oral question should be 
entirely eliminated from the classroom. 
It merely implies that the teacher 
should, as far as possible, adapt class- 
room activities to her teaching purposes. 

Oral demonstration in geometry and 
oral translation of a foreign language 
come under the implications of this 
principle. So also do topical recita- 
tions, oral reading, and public speak- 
ing. All of these procedures are waste- 
ful because they all test one person at 
a time. They can be justified only in 
so far as they enable the teacher to real- 
ize other desirable aims. If there are 
no such aims the practices should be 
abandoned. If such aims exist they 
should be stated explicitly and their ac- 
complishments tested for objectively. 

We shall cease to teach by faith as 
soon as we can base practice on object- 
ive evidence. The measurement of pu- 
pil growth in various abilities promises 
in the near future to furnish a sound 
basis for judging the efficiency of teach- 
ing methods. Already the use of ob- 
jective tests has done much to improve 
our teaching technique. The discovery 
of waste time in the study and recita- 
tion periods challenges the teacher and 
supervisor to conserve this loss by a 
modification of teaching procedures, 
while a determined effort to harmonize 
accepted educational theory with school- 
room practice will undoubtedly react 
beneficially upon both teacher and pu- 
pil. The elimination of dictation, per- 
sonal opinion, and authority in favor of 
cooperative problem solving on the basis 
of objective measurement and the ap- 
plication of valid principles of teaching 
will set us a long way forward toward 
answering the question “What is good 
teaching?” 











Teaching a Lesson in Moral Education 


By ERNEST Horn, State University of Iowa 


LTHOUGH it is an undisputed 
fact that important indirect 
moral values result from the 

teaching of literature, history, and art, 
from the socialized recitation, and from 
student responsibility for self-govern- 
ment, yet the present situation in this 
country seems to demand that in addi- 
tion to these indirect influences, there 
must be direct moral and civic instruc- 
tion. Those who say that morals are 
too subtle and too indefinite to be taught 
directly, or that pupils cannot under- 
stand such problems, either have not 
tried to teach children by direct meth- 
ods, or have not gone about the job 
frankly and with sympathy for the 
child’s point of view. 

At present there are two principal 
methods of organizing courses in moral 
instruction; first, an organization about 
ideals, and second, an organization 
about typical life situations. 


Organization Around Moral and Civic 
Ideals 
Dr. W. W. Charters, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, holds that ideals can 
and should be taught directly... Al- 
though organizing his course of study 
around ideals, Dr. Charters gives for 
each ideal a large number of situations 
and “trait actions.” For example, the 
chief classes of situations given under 
honesty are: money; property; state- 
ments; promises; social relations; rules; 
directions; orders; games; class recita- 
tions; examinations; tests; and prepar- 
ing lessons. The following examples, 
from his detailed list of situations in- 
volving honesty in connection with 
statements, illustrates how he uses situ- 
ations to build ideals: 


1. “You make statements about your- 
self.” 


‘Charters, W. W., Elementary School Journal, 
Volume XXV, February, 1925, and March, 1925. 


(a) “You need an excuse for an 
unjustified absence from 
school.” 


(b) “You are required to report 
on your outside reading.” 


(c) “Your new suit is ruined, and 
your father asks you how 
you did it.” 


2. “You make statements about other 
people.” 


(a) “You accuse another person 
of some misdeed.” 


(b) “You dislike an individual, 
and you have an oppor- 
tunity to make statements 
reflecting on his char- 
acter.” 


3. “Miscellaneous.” 


(a) “You are asked the price of 
something you own, and 
you want it to seem very 
expensive.” 


(b) “You tell a story about things 
you are supposed to have 
seen.” 


Organization Around Moral and Civic 
Situations 


An examination of the articles which 
Dr. Charters has published on this sub- 
ject shows that the meat of his plan is 
the list of concrete situations. It is bet- 
ter, in the writer’s judgment, to organ- 
ize the course in moral and civic in- 
struction around the chief classes of 
moral and civic situations. The con- 
duct units involved in meeting these 
situations satisfactorily should be the 
beginning and the end of moral and 
civic instruction. In such instruction 
ideals play an important part, but they 
develop inductively out of a considera- 
tion of the concrete situations and 
therefore are incidental to the direct 
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teaching of good conduct in these situ- 
ations. Such a plan is not likely to 
degenerate into mere talk or empty gen- 
eralizations about abstract qualities of 
character. It keeps the minds of teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils upon conduct, 
which is the aim of all moral instruc- 
tion. A critical study of an experi- 
mental trial of this method during the 
past two years indicates that schools 
may look with confidence to direct in- 
struction organized about concrete situ- 
ations as a means of a definite improve- 
ment of moral and civic conduct. 


The Problem of Method 

An illustration of what is meant by 
concrete situations will serve to make 
clear the preceding paragraphs as well 
as to illustrate the most important prin- 
ciples which should be observed in 
teaching. In a middle western city the 
children cut across lots in going to 
school. Lawns were damaged, shrub- 
bery broken down, and flower beds 
ruined. The first grade teacher saw in 
this situation a need for moral instruc- 
tion. She could have lectured her pu- 
pils on that point and laid down rules, 
but having been trained to give a dif- 
ferent type of moral instruction she did 
not do that. Rather, she went about 
the job frankly and directly. She took 
her pupils out to see some of these lots 
with the damaged lawns, shrubbery, 
and flower beds. She asked them if 
they saw anything there that they 
would not like if they owned the prop- 
erty. She asked the pupils how they 
thought the householders felt about the 
damage. The children saw very readily 
that the householders, of course, would 
not like to have their property harmed 
in any way. 

She might have stopped at that point 
by saying, ‘‘Let’s not do that any more.” 
Instead, she asked, “How can we be 
sure that we stop cutting across these 
lots?” 

The pupils discussed a plan for stop- 
ping this trespass and they did stop it. 
They soon observed, however, that the 


pupils of the other grades were cutting 
across the lawns. They asked whether 
they ought not to try to get the rest of 
the pupils to stop damaging these prop- 
erties. Again they formulated their 
plan of action. They went to the house- 
holders and apologized to them, explain- 
ing that they really had not meant to 
do any damage. They asked the own- 
ers’ permission to put up signs opposite 
the places where most of the damage 
had been done. The pupils made these 
signs themselves and put them up. 
Then they planned short speeches and 
chose representatives to go to the other 
grades in the school to make an appeal 
to them to stop cutting across lots. 
They also posted little girls and boys 
opposite these corners near the school 
to remind boys and girls that they 
should not cut across the lots. 

Now the teacher could have let the 
matter stop there. She had obtained 
results in terms of conduct. Instead, 
she led her pupils to apply what they 
had learned to other situations. She 
asked them if they could think of other 


instances where they had, without 
thinking, damaged the property of 
others. Two children suggested that 


they remembered: sliding down a neigh- 
bor’s hay stack; others that they had 
been playing in an empty building with- 
out the permission of the owner, and so 
on, until the blackboard was full of a 
variety of cases of trespass. 

Then, working sympathetically, she 
led the children to state the general 
principles or ideals that they should 
keep in mind in all these situations. 
Each child who had been trespassing 
was led to plan how not to trespass in 
the future. 

Notice the essential steps in this 
teaching. First, it started with a con- 
crete situation that could be readily un- 
derstood by the children. Second, the 
pupils themselves were allowed to sense 
what was wrong in that situation. 
Third, the pupils were allowed to formu- 
late for themselves a plan for right con- 
duct. Fourth, they were allowed to 
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carry it out, and they were left with 
the feeling that they had not done their 
job until it was carried out. Mere 
talking was seen not to be enough. 
Fifth, they were encouraged to plan for 
transferring what they had learned in 
this situation to other situations of a 
similar type; and sixth, they were 
guided in formulating in their own 
words and for themselves principles of 
conduct to govern them in the future. 
Finally, provision should be made for 
an occasional checking up of the num- 
ber of times that each child has re- 
sponded correctly in similar situations. 
Do you see that pupil initiative and 
proper self-expression were emphasized 
in all that this teacher did? Her teach- 
ing illustrates how one can combine all 
of the good that is claimed for freedom 
on the part of children with a definite 
sense of responsibility on their part. 
Here you have all of the benefits claimed 
by the disciplinarians coupled with the 
best that is claimed by those who em- 
phasize freedom and self-expression. 


Direct instruction, of the type just 
described, is now to be found in a num- 
ber of public schools. Teachers who 
have assisted in teaching such lessons 
have been asked to be very critical about 
results. They have been asked several 
questions: First, is this less concrete 
and understandable than other sub- 
jects? Without exception they say “No, 
it is more concrete.” The child can un- 
derstand not only exactly what it is 
that he is supposed to be working out, 
but also why he is supposed to be work- 
ing it out. Second, these teachers have 
been asked to tell whether or not this is 
less interesting than other subjects in 
the school. They say that it is more 
interesting. Third, they have been 
asked to judge critically whether it is 
not more important for the community 
and for the children than other studies 
in the school. The answer is that it is 
more important. Fourth, they have 
been asked to tell whether it has an 
unmistakable an effect upon the con- 


duct of pupils right now as well as a 
promise of affecting the future as to 
other studies. They say, “More so.” 

In other words, in our two years of 
preliminary experimentation of con- 
crete, direct moral instruction, we have 
at the present time, I believe, uniform 
enthusiasm on the part of teachers and 
parents who have participated in this 
type of work. 


It must be kept in mind that direct 
instruction does not mean lectures on 
moral education by the teacher. The 
preceding illustration shows in detail 
how little direct instruction means that. 
Neither can instruction be limited to 
mere devices, helpful though these may 
be, nor can it be organized about the 
learning and repeating of moral codes. 
On the other hand, however, the teacher 
should be familiar with some of the 
most successful devices as well as with 
such codes as seem to be most useful. 


WANT SOME MONEY? 


H UNDREDS of you travelled this 

summer in our own country and in 
others. Inevitably your teaching must 
be colored by remembrance of the places 
you saw and the people you meet. An 
account of your own journey may bring 
vivid reminiscences to others; may help 
others to make effective use of their ex- 
periences. For the best letter telling 
how travelling has made you a better 
teacher we shall pay five dollars, for the 
next best three, and the next, two. The 
winning letters will be published in the 
JOURNAL. 





An increasing proportion of the sons 
and daughters of the prosperous are 
positively illiterate at college age. 
They cannot spell; they cannot express 
themselves grammatically ; and they are 
inclined to think that it does not mat- 
ter. General laxity, and the adoption 
of educational fads which play havoc 
with real education are largely respon- 
sible. 

Katherine T. Gerould 
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Letters To a Beginning Teacher 


Dear Louise: 


Last year I wrote several letters to 
your brother who was just beginning 
his work as a principal in a small vil- 
lage school. He was kind enough to 
say that they were helpful, and he 
thought that you might appreciate an 
occasional letter from one who has 
served in many capacities, but who has 
tried always to think in terms of the 
teacher in the classroom rather than as 
a theorist in an office. I hope I am not 
impertinent in offering you some of the 
results of my experience. 

You are going from the status of sen- 
ior in a normal school or college to that 
of beginning teacher. Your whole situ- 
ation will be different. Then you were 
a student with the social freedom of the 
student, restricted only by the ideals 
and customs of the school. Now you 
are a teacher, part of a school system, 
part of a community, a wage earner who 
receives pay from the school district 
for rendering a specific service. The 
change may seem a glorious adventure 
or a hopeless journey. Your attitude 
will be determined partly by your train- 
ing, your ideals, your aspirations, your 
personality ; partly it will be determined 
by the school system and its practices; 
and somewhat by the kind of community 
in which you work. But of the three, I 
think you and you alone will be the 
largest factor in your success or fail- 
ure. And of failure you must not think 
too often. 


The town to which you are going is 
about the same as hundreds of others; 
nothing distinctive. You will be in- 
clined to believe it dull and perhaps you 
may even think that from it Lewis drew 
his material for Main Street. After 
you have lived in it and become ac- 
quainted with the people you will prob- 
ably decide that life is not so humdrum 
as you have suspected. You will find 
aspiring souls and some intellectual in- 
terests. The card clubs will not repre- 


sent the total culture of the place. The 
churches will be hospitable, and I think 
you should make one of them your 
church home and go regularly. Unless 
you have had lots of experience in teach- 
ing Sunday School classes, don’t be hur- 
ried into accepting one. You can ren- 
der a modest service and grow into the 
other as you get a grasp on your regu- 
lar work. 

Of one thing I think you should be 
warned, but perhaps you don’t need it. 
Whatever you do, be mighty careful 
about the kind of young men from 
whom you accept:attentions. And above 
all don’t “fall” for a high school boy. 
It’s social and professional suicide. 
Also look out for the town lady-killer 
and the village sheik. They are always 
waiting for the new teachers, and with 
anything but honest designs. Watch 
your step. Dances? Certainly, if they 
are the right kind, in the right place, at 
the right time, and with the right com- 
pany. Otherwise, in these days of ques- 
tionable dance halls, No. Your common 
sense will tell you. If you haven’t that, 
the rest will not matter anyway. 

Your principal is a good fellow. I 
know him well. He is serious minded, 
a fair student, socially average, profes- 
sionally ambitious. He attends sum- 
mer schools and picks up the latest 
ideas. He may be a little too eager to 
bring his school up to date, but you are 
quite fortunate to work with him. I 
think he will try honestly to help you, 
perhaps he will even be too much afraid 
of advising you for fear you may lose 
confidence in yourself. He will wel- 
come sensible questions and I am sure 
will be glad to recognize in you an am- 
bitious, earnest young woman who 
wants to succeed even if she does not 
expect to spend all of her life in the 
schoolroom. But he has his problems 
too. No one has more petty annoyances 
than the supervising principal of a small 
town. Sometimes he works for a school 
board that thinks it should run the 
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schools rather than hire an efficient 
corps of teachers. I judge that your 
town has not that kind of board. 

Don’t get worried about the gossips, 
the critics, the ex-teachers who would 
like to manage the schools today, or the 
officious organizations who take them- 
selves too seriously; but stick to your 
job, adjust yourself as best you can to 
the conditions, and work and play rea- 
sonably. I have much faith in you. 
Keep your faith in yourself; but don’t 
let it run over into self-admiration. 
With best wishes for a splendid begin- 
ning year, I am 

Sincerely, 
John Schoolmaster 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


By Louise Mears, Milwaukee 


HE biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations was held in the 

beautiful city of Toronto, Canada, 
August 7-12. About 5000 persons from 
various parts of the world attended. 

As an illustration of the world scope 
of the conference, note the program for 
Friday, August 12, in the delegate as- 
sembly : 

Address: The Universal Sisterhood, 
Miss Sushama Tagore, niece of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, President Woman’s 
Educational Society of India. 

Address: Mile. Suzanna _ Ferriere 
representing the International Bureau 
of Education and International Union 
of Aid for Children, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

Other addresses were given by Moises 
Saenz, Assistant Secretary of Educa- 
tion, Mexico; G. N. Pireff, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Bulgaria; A. 
Beiijan, Deputy Minister, of Education, 
Persia; A. N. McKay, Czechoslovakian 
Consul at Toronto; Dr. Jiri Vranck, 
Czechoslovakia; Paul Monroe, Columbia 
University, just returned from the Far 
East; Dr. Denes Janossey, representing 
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Ministry of Education of Hungary; Dr. 
Bruno Koslowski, representing Ministry 
of Education, Poland; Dr. Francisco 
Vizcariondo, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, Porto Rico; Miss Mary 
Tweedie, Educational Institute, Scot- 
land; Sir. Chas. Cleland, Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Frank Goldstone, National Union 
of Teachers, London, England; Dr. E. 
A. Hardy, Chairman of Canadian Com- 
mission, Toronto; T. J. O’Connell, T. D., 
Irish National Teachers Association, 
Dublin; Uel W. Lamkin, President State 
Journal School, Maryville, Missouri; 
Harry Charlesworth, General Secretary, 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, 
Canada. 

The central theme of the conference 
was World Citizenship. The addresses 
were given in English. The meetings of 
“Committees on the Herman-Jordan 
Plan” were open to all interested per- 
sons, in order that there might be full 
and free discussion. Five committees 
and their chairmen were as follows: 

Education for Peace, Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
Southeastern University, Nanking, 
China and Director of China Institute 
in America. 

The Teaching of History, Dr. Laura 
Ulrich, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, III. 

Special Arrangements for Training 
Youth in World Amity, Dr. Daniel 
Chase, Sportsmanship Brotherhood, 
New York City. 

Military Training and Military Pre- 
paredness, E. J. Sainsbury, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey, England. 

The Study of Methods and Instru- 
ments Used to Settle International Dis- 
putes Without Resorting to War, Dr. A. 
E. Marty, Toronto, Canada. 

Among the special features of the 
program were a pageant, “The Heart of 
the World,” a symbolic picture of the 
development of the world from savagery 
to civilization through the influence of 
Education, and the Canadian National 
Education Coliseum Chorus Concert of 
2000 voices. 
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ISCONSIN may look with satis- 

faction upon the educational 

work of the recent legislative 
session. The outstanding issue of the 
state’s educational program—equaliza- 
tion of opportunity in elementary edu- 
cation—has been disposed of by the 
passage and the Governor’s approval of 
Bill 452A; physically disabled children 
are taken care of by the passage of Bill 
4448; our basic school law has been re- 
vised and recodified by Bill 13S; and 
numerous other laws clarifying contro- 
versial matters have been enacted. 
Space permits only a synopsis of the 
most important new laws. Detailed ex- 
planation of the major changes in school 
laws will be given in these columns 
later. This review is for reference 
only. Persons interested in any par- 
ticular measure may secure additional 
information on request. 


Chapter 35. Limits establishment of 
high schools to units with adequate 
assessed valuation. State Superin- 
tendent may authorize establishment 
of a high school if the district has an 
assessed valuation of $1,250,000. 

Chapter 128. County High Schools. 
County Board of any county having a 
population of not more than 12,000 
may establish a free high school to be 
known as a County Free High School. 

Chapter 129. School Audits and Ac- 
counting Systems. Gives Tax Com- 
mission power to inquire into system 
of accounting of school districts or 
board of education and upon request 
to install accounting systems. 

Chapter 224. Use of School Property. 
Board of education empowered to 
grant use of school building or 
grounds to any responsible organiza- 
tion for public meetings where ad- 
mission is charged. Board deter- 
mines rental charge. 

Chapter 238. Taking Census. School 
clerk of any district may employ some 








competent person to take the school 
census. 

Chapter 313. Holidays. On February 
12 and 22 school shall be taught regu- 
larly in the forenoon, but on the after- 
noons of these days appropriate exer- 
cises shall be held in commemoration 
of the lives and service of Lincoln and 
Washington. 


Chapter 425. Codification and Revi- 
sion. Legislature of 1925 authorized 
such revision. School law has been 
clarified, obsolete material thrown 
out, and law generally revamped. It 
is a good piece of work and will un- 
doubtedly give school officials a better 
understanding of the basic school 
code. 

Copies of the Act have been mailed 
to administrative officers. 

Chapter 488. Relating to Auvziliary 
and Special Schools. Makes annual 
appropriations as follows: 

1. $145,000 for day schools or classes 
for deaf children, blind children, 
or children with defective speech. 

2. $50,000 for special classes for ex- 
ceptional children. 

3. $100,000 for otherwise physically 
disabled children. This provides 
for transportation cost or aid for 
classes for crippled children. It 
initiates a new phase of educa- 
tional work in Wisconsin. 

Chapter 526. High School Tuition. 
Tuition for non-residents shall be ac- 
tual instruction cost divided by yearly 
enrollment but not exceeding $3.00 
per week. 

Chapter 535. County Rural Normal 
Schools. State aid shall be paid only 
to such as are on the approved list of 
the state superintendent on January 
1, 1927. Prevents the establishment 
of any more county training schools. 


Chapter 536. The Equalization Law. 
Distribution of the public schoo] fund 
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income based upon number of ele- 
mentary teachers and valuation of 
school district or city. This new 
step in Wisconsin is a committal to 
the principle that education is a state 
function. Becomes effective January 
1, 1928. Distribution of this year’s 
state school money will be made upon 
the old basis. 


HE supervisory work of the Depart- 

ment has been reorganized and Mr. 
Osburn will take over the major por- 
tion of Mr. Schmidt’s work as high 
school supervisor. Demands of school 
districts for Mr. Schmidt’s services on 
building programs are so heavy that it 
has become impossible to give the de- 
sired assistance and cover the high 
school field. While the department of 
tests and measurements has been abol- 
ished as far as active field supervision 
is concerned, materials relating to this 
work will be furnished upon request. 
Lists of recommended tests, circulars 
describing testing procedure, and pam- 
phlets outlining diagnostic and remedial 
work are available. 


M ISS Marguerite M. Lison is now a 

member of the special education 
division of the department of public in- 
struction. Her work will be the ad- 
ministration of the education of dis- 
abled children as provided for under 
Chapter 488, Laws of 1927. 


Miss Lison holds a B. A. degree from 
Northwestern University and has done 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. From 1918-21 she was super- 
visor of the Social Service Department, 
National Brake and Electric Co. Mil- 
waukee; 1921-25 Director, Rehabilita- 
tion Division, State Department Public 
Instruction, Pierre, So. Dakota; 1925- 
26 Research Work, Special Education 
for Crippled Children and course in 
Orthopedic Surgery, Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill.; 1926-27 Executive 
Secretary, Wisconsin Association for 
the Disabled. 
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CON STITUTION WEE K—Septem- | 


ber 17 will mark the 140th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is sug- 
gested that sometime during Constitu- 
tion Week, September 11-17, an hour 


be set aside in all Wisconsin schools for | 


the purpose of calling attention to this 
anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution and for a discussion of its 
meaning and importance. September 
17 is also the date chosen by Washing- 
ton for the delivery of his farewell ad- 
dress in 1796. Bulletin No. 16 from 
the Constitution Anniversary Associa- 
tion, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago will be found helpful in the prepa- 
ration of a suitable observance of this 
important date. President Coolidge 
has said, “The Constitution is not self- 
perpetuating. If it is to survive it will 
be because it has public support. Such 
support is not a passive but an active 
operation. It means making adequate 
sacrifice to maintain what is of public 
benefit.” 


"THE annual conference of supervis- 

ing teachers was held at the West 
Allis High school during the State Fair. 
An idea of the extensive field covered by 
these workers may be had by noting 
some of the subjects considered at the 
meeting. There was a daily institute on 
music. Topics included: The Relation 
of the County Office to the Training In- 
stitution; The Teaching of History, 
Arithmetic, and Language; New View- 
point of Agriculture; Teaching as a 
Fine Art; Supervisory Activities; 
Creative Activities; Children’s Litera- 
ture; State Program of Supervision, 
and New Legislation. This cross sec- 
tion represents a wide range of the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon the supervis- 
ing teacher. Her importance to the im- 
provement of rural education is in 
proportion to her field. 

At the business meeting Miss Inez 
Halstad of Milwaukee county was 
chosen president to succeed May 
Hardie. 
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The Contract Plan in Foreign 
Language Work 


By CALLA A. GUYLES, Madison, Wis. 


being used in Mathematics 

and English and Science and 
even in History. But how can it be 
done in language work? I don’t see 
how you can use it.” 

This statement, in a querulous tone, 
was heard at a recent meeting of edu- 
eators. It expressed exactly the feel- 
ing of hundreds of language teachers 
in many parts of the country. All of 
us have a feeling of irritation and ex- 
asperation when some one else is doing 
successfully something we would like to 
do but can’t see how to do. Therefore 
this article, to show how the contract 
plan has been used in language teach- 
ing. 

No attempt will be made to discuss 
the teaching of a beginning language 
by this method. No doubt it can be 
used, but this discussion relates more 
particularly to work in the second, 
third, and fourth years of language 
study. 

Some general idea of the basic prin- 
ciples of the contract plan is necessary 
before discussing it with reference to 
language work. Prof. H. L. Miller, the 
staunchest advocate of the contract plan 
in the University of Wisconsin, says, 
“Now that we are going to educate all 
the people, how are we to educate the 
individual, not forgetting what indi- 
viduality is? Shall we keep the class 
group and find a basis for both unity 
and diversity? Is it possible to make 
a start in the recognition of individual 
differences by means of graded or dif- 
ferentiated assignments? 

“Let us think our way into the Con- 
tract Plan. Three levels of work are 
projected. A basis is laid out for Fair, 
Good, and Excellent marks, indicative 
of mastery. Desirable time limits are 
set. Provision is made for choices and 
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a practising ground for the exercise of 
initiative.” 

In other words, the contract plan pre- 
sents three different levels of work, ar- 
ranged around a “core idea.” The stu- 
dent who has time to master only the 
material in Contract A receives a grade 
of Fair. Another student may have 
time and energy to complete Contracts 
A and B, and thereby attain a grade of 
Good, while the exceptional student may 
complete all three contracts in the same 
length of time and receive a grade of 
Excellent. 

These contracts need not be written 
or printed, although many students en- 
joy the definiteness of work so ar- 
ranged. If they are printed, they 
should be left adaptable, so that the in- 
spiration of a new idea may be fol- 
lowed. It is not necessary to have a 
large school with much expensive equip- 
ment in order to use the contract plan. 
The size of the school has nothing to do 
with the advantages of the plan. It 
will work equally well in a class of five 
or in a class of thirty-five. Equipment 
is, of course, an advantage, but if you 
can teach your subject by the old 
method of lesson assignment and recita- 
tion, you can teach it by the contract 
plan with no more equipment. It will 
mean merely a re-arrangement of your 
lesson plans and material. With this 
plan the segregation of X, Y, and Z 
groups is rendered unnecessary. You 
may use the contract plan in the X 
group or in the Z group or you may 
use it with equal effectiveness in a 
group of unsegregated students. Asa 
matter of fact all classes are mixed 
classes. Differences are more acute, 
perhaps, in the unsegregated classes. 


There are three general types of ex- 
tension in building contracts. These 
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three modes are expressed in terms of 
quantitative, qualitative, and enrich- 
ment differences. There is danger in 
a merely quantitative contract, if, in- 
deed, such a thing is possible. If we, 
as language teachers, assign ten sen- 
tences for translation in the A Contract, 
twenty in the B, and thirty in the C, 
we are giving additional practice to the 
quicker students who really do not need 
the practice. Such a contract is likely 
to degenerate into mere busy work for 
the energetic student. On the quanti- 
tative approach it seems safe to say that 
a pupil energizing up to capacity. is bet- 
ter off working out thirty sentences (or 
other items) than he is by dawdling 
over half that number in the same 
time. 

The qualitative assignment is easy to 
arrange in mathematics and science. 
It provides simple problems for simple 
minds, more intricate problems for 
minds capable of solving them, but all 
with the same core idea. In mathemat- 
ics the core idea may be cube root, in 
chemistry it may be a’ single element. 
The student working on the A contract 
will be studying the same principle as 
the student working on the C contract. 
The only difference will be that the lat- 
ter will be nearer the rim of the outer 
circle, which, of course, has no real 
limit. 


The third type of contract is that 
which shows enrichment differences. 
This lends itself well to language work. 
Here the A contract may present as its 
core a section for translation. The B 
and C contracts may offer enrichment 
material in the form of historical ref- 
erences, book reports, original stories, 
maps, or extra translation of material 
related to the core section. The ex- 
periments, the investigations, the solv- 
ing of problems by a brilliant mind 
working at high speed, are intelligible 
to the slower mind because they are 
based on the same core principle. A 
person can understand many things 
when presented to him which he could 


never state for himself. Thus the bene- 
fit does not all accrue to the student who 
has proved his difficult theorem or has 
written an original story. Some of it 
is shared by his listener who has com- 
pleted only the A contract. If a pupil 


moves out into the C area and finds | 


himself able to master a part of the 
challenge involving, in the second and 


third dimensions, the simple manifesta- | 


tions of principles common to the whole 


contract, then it is malpractice to re- | 
quire that pupil to spend time on the | 


easier parts. 


These benefits of the contract plan 
are evident to the foreign language 
teacher, but, he asks, ‘‘How do you man- 
age to choose the right amount as a 
core for each contract? How much 
time does a contract cover? How do 
you manage the class hour when you 
use this plan?” 

Procedure varies with the personal- 
ity of the class and the teacher and it 
may also vary in the same class at dif- 
ferent times. There is no such thing 
as a model contract or a model class, 
conducted by the contract plan. Each 
teacher must work out the new con- 
tract, taking into consideration the per- 
sonality and preparation of his class. 
No two teachers can use the same con- 
tract, even with the same class, and 
rarely can a teacher use the same con- 
tract two years in succession. This is 
no cut and dried system, which, once 
prepared, will carry us on forever in 
peace and quiet. It is a living and 
growing plan in which we and our stu- 
dents are working forward with a sense 
of mastery. The following statements 
as to procedure, based on the experience 
of the writer, are intended to be merely 
suggestive. 


Suppose the contract outline covers 
a ten day period. Some teachers will 
have directed study every day until the 
tenth, and devote that to class discus- 
sion. By this is meant the arrange- 
ment of group work, so ably presented 
by Professor H. L. Miller of the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin in his book Direct- 
ing Study. Briefly, students and 
teacher are working, together and in- 
dividually, toward a definite goal—the 
mastery of some principle or the solv- 
ing of some problem. Each student 
works at his own rate of speed and the 
teacher who has presented the problem 
or laid down the guide lines for the 
work serves as director and adviser in 
individual cases, as the need arises. 
Some teachers with the same contract 
plan will have short class discussions 
two or three times during the ten day 
period. Some will have class discus- 
sion every day. There is no hard and 
fast rule about this. One point, how- 
ever, must be made clear. The contract 
plan does not preclude class discussion, 
but includes it as an integral part. 


The time element also enters into any 
discussion of the contract plan. Ex- 
periments have been made with long 
and short periods. Here again no rule 
can be laid down. Contracts will vary 
in length, depending on the subject mat- 
ter to be mastered, the ideas and work- 
ing abilities of class and teacher. Per- 
haps a good rule to follow is “the 
younger the child, the shorter the pe- 
riod.” Probably the best period in any 
case will cover from three to ten days. 


Now, to consider progress under the 
contract plan. There are three phases 
of progress. First, the problem rais- 
ing movement; second, the directing 
study movement; and third, the unify- 
ing, organizing movement. The first 
movement may take the form of a pres- 
entation to the class of material pre- 
pared by the teacher, followed by the 
asking of questions and raising of prob- 
lems by class members. The second, 
the directing study movement, will take 
the form of individual effort, study, re- 
search, experimentation, directed and 
assisted by the teacher. This will 
usually consume the larger part of the 
time allotted for the contract. The last, 
the unifying, organizing movement, 
takes the form of class discussion, with 


every individual class member ready to 
contribute his bit to the unified whole. 

The enrichment type of contract 
seems best adapted to foreign language 
work. In using this kind of contract, 
every student in the class does all the 
regular translation—in fact, the lines 
to be translated form the core idea. 
Grades of Good and Excellent depend 
on the performance of extra work 
which the quicker student has time and 
inspiration to accomplish. Simple con- 
tracts of this kind are appended to this 
article as suggestions for teachers of 
French and Latin. 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves 
that the contract plan is not a panacea 
for all the ills of language teaching. 
It is just a way in which some of us 
have found it possible to present some 
of our old ideas in new, and we hope 
attractive, form; a way to provide for 
individual differences without segrega- 
tion; a way, under ideal conditions, to 
keep all the students busy and inter- 
ested all the time. It opens a door to 
achievement and presents a creative 
challenge to every student who is given 
an outline. The student’s reaction to 
the challenge depends on the personal 
element, the interest of the teacher in 
his students and in his subject, and the 
interest of the student in his subject. 


SAMPLE CONTRACTS 
Caesar 
Contract Outline VII 
February 28—March 7 


Text—Second Latin Book—Ullman & Henry. 
Contract A: “eum laude” 
1. Bk. II Chap. 24-81 ine. 
24 lines per diem) 
. Par. 362, page 364. 
. Sight translation. 
. Grammar and background work dis- 
cussed in class. 


(Average speed 


(Write and hand in) 


wm Co DO 


Contract B: “magna cum laude” 
1. Polished translation of any twenty lines 
in this section. (Write and hand in) 
2. Original story in English about Caesar 
and his campaigns in Gaul. 
Contract C: “summa cum laude” 
1. Original Latin composition. (Write in 
Latin, imitating Caesar’s style, a let- 
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ter, diary, or newspaper, based on 
events described in chapters 24-31). 
Contracts in Second Year French 
(Prepared by Laura B. Johnson, Madison) 
Time—Three Weeks. 


Subject Matter—Act II of “Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon.” 


Fair Contract 
1. Reading of Act II. 


2. Questions and exercises in text based on 
Act II. 


3. Written resumé in French of Act II. 
4. Making of map of France. 


Good Contract 
(Upon satisfactory completion of Fair 
Contract) 


Memorizing and dramatizing before the 
class any one scene in Act II. 


Excellent Contract 
(Upon satisfactory completion of Good 
Contract) 


Illustrated topic, in French, on any one of 
following subjects: 


Lyon 
Dijon 
Chamonix 
La Mer de Glace 
Mont Blane 
Geneve 
Material to be found in atlases, books of 


travel in both French and English, time-tables, 
railroad folders, etc. 


TEACHING 


To teach is not alone to tell 

A thing or two and say it well 

And knock into the denser pates 

A repertoire of facts and dates; 

To teach is not alone to drill 

And force to march up learning’s hill 

Upon their bowed and weary legs 

A squad of little human pegs; 

To teach is not alone to curb 

Unruly youths who school disturb, 

And make reports and hand out grades, 

And deal with pupils as with shades. 

To teach? It is to reach, to find 

The hidden laws of growing mind; 

In boy to see the coming man; 

Then shape him to a splendid plan— 
This is to teach. 


Dr. C. A. S. Dwight 


THIS NEW EDUCATION 


By Dennis A. McCarthy 
Courtesy Little Brown € Co., Boston 
at i new education has too many fads, 
We’ve got to get back to the schools of 
our dads, 
When Readin’ and ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic—they 
Were all that was taught to the lads in that 
day. 
But now they teach every old thing you can 
name, 
And I’m telling you, folks, that our schools 
are a shame!” 


Thus speaks the old-timer whose slogan is 
“Whoa,” 

And whose mind was made up, or closed, long 

. ago. 

To whom a new thought is a sort of a shock, 

And who would, if he could, stay the hands on 
the clock. 

To him the suggestion to try something new 

Is all that is needed to make him feel blue, 

Forgetting that even the things he calls old 

Were once just as new as what now makes 
him scold. 


Some fogy like him in the bright days of yore, 

Be sure, raised his voice in a terrible roar 

When “faddists’” came forth with the then 
novel thought 

That henceforth in schools the Three R’s 
should be taught 

’Twas simply absurd—and the scheme should 
miscarry!— 


To teach things like these to each Tom, Dick’ 


and Harry! : 
Did any one hear of the like!—education 
So very advanced for each child in the nation! 


And so it has been with each step that we 
took, 

The fossilized fogy has brought us to book, 

Has hung like a drag on the wheels of the car 


Exclaiming: “Hold on! let us stay where we 
are!” 

Exclaiming: “Hold on! we’re not ready for 
change, 

We must not go forward in ways that are 
strange, 


I know if we do we'll all land in a mess. 
Just let us stand still. That’s the way to 
progress!” 


ae 


There’s nothing successful today but with 
jeers 

’Twas hailed when proposed in the earlier 
years. 

There’s never a step in the race’s advance 

Unless some fine spirit is taking a chance 

To test a new theory, try a new thought, 

Or seek a new way in which deeds may be 


wrought. 

For how can we add to the things that are 
true 

If our souls are afraid of the things that are 
new? 
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Starting The School Year Right 


By AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, New York University 


I. Beginning Pupils 


ITH the opening of the new 
W school year several millions of 


children will for the first time 
enter the nearly 800,000 classrooms of 
the public schools of America. It is a 
matter of far-reaching importance that 
they be well received by their teachers, 
that they be properly classified and ad- 
justed to the school organization in 
which they are to work, and that they 
be made happy in their new environ- 
ment. 

Every well trained teacher accepts 
responsibility for doing everything in 
her power to create in her classroom at 
all times, and especially at the opening 
of the school year, such a spirit of good 
will as to make every student feel happy 
and contented with his associates and 
satisfied with the social environment in 
which he must do his daily work. 

George Dooley once said (and I quote 
him in the vernacular): ‘When you’re 
gittin’ edicated it don’t matter what you 
study gist so you don’t like it.” Until 
twenty-five years ago there was a pre- 
vailing belief that school work must of 
necessity be full of unpleasant tasks and 
unhappy experiences. 

But times have changed. We now 
think of a school as a place where young 
people come together happily, to educate 
themselves and each other with the help 
of good teachers. We no longer con- 
sider a school successful in the fulfill- 
ment of its mission unless children and 
teachers are happy in their work. 
Teachers are no longer taskmasters or 
timekeepers. We think of a _ good 
teacher as a comrade, as one in whose 
presence individual effort and group co- 
operation are easy and natural. We 
think of her as a foreman who can cre- 
ate worthy ideals, right attitudes, and 
permanent life interests, who knows 
how to promote co-operation and to de- 


velop the team spirit, who, herself an 
expert workman, is able to direct the 
efforts of others to successful achieve- 
ment. 

Almost every child who gets properly 
adjusted to such an organization early 
in his first school year, and in each suc- 
ceeding year comes under the influence 
of such a teacher, is reasonably sure to 
succeed. It is supremely important 
that all of the millions who enter our 
schools for the first time this fall get a 
good start under teachers who know 
how to promote joy in co-operative en- 
deavor. 


II Beginning Teachers 


With the opening of the new school 
year about 120,000 teachers will for the 
first time enter upon the work of in- 
struction in American public schools. 
It is likewise a matter of far-reaching 
importance that they be well received 
by their fellow teachers of experience, 
by their principals, by their supervisors, 
by their superintendents, and by the 
communities in which their work is to 
be done. 

Every well trained and efficient prin- 
cipal accepts responsibility for doing ev- 
erything in his power to create in his 
building at all times, and especially at 
the opening of the year, such a dynamic 
manifestation of the spirit of helpful- 
ness as to make the new teacher on his 
staff—and especially the beginner—feel 
thoroughly at home in the happy com- 
radeship of a group of congenial pro- 
fessional associates. The really suc- 
cessful principal is one who can quickly 
and completely win for his organization 
the professional loyalty of all who join 
his instructional staff. There is an ele- 
ment of tragedy in the way in which, 
and the speed with which, some other- 
wise efficient principals lose the confi- 
dence of beginning teachers. 

In the course of many years I have 
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enjoyed the professional confidence of 
thousands of normal school graduates. 
Scores and scores of them have told me 
of heartaches at the beginning of their 
teaching experience, occasioned by the 
failure of principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents to manifest any appre- 
ciation of their difficulties, or even to 
give them credit for worthy motives and 
painstaking endeavor. 


The principal should take great care 
to give his new teachers, and especially 
his beginning teachers, such assign- 
ments as will tend to insure their suc- 
cess from the first day. And he should 
lose no chance to speak a word of en- 


couragement whenever possible. 
supervisor should go out of her way to 
bring some real assistance and com- 
mendation to the beginner as early in 
the term as possible. The superintend- 
ent should be especially solicitous about 
the welfare, the happiness, and the suc- 
cess of the beginner. About one-sixth 
of all our teachers in any given year 
are beginners. It is a matter of the 


utmost importance that they should all | 


get a good start under the most favor- 
able circumstances and that they should, 
from the beginning, be made to feel at 
home with their experienced comrades 
and their superior officers in the pro- 
fession. 





International Kindergarten Union 


HE annual convention of the In- 

ternational Kindergarten Union 

was held in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, April 25-28. It was a very 
strong and interesting meeting. 

From its inception the purpose of this 
organization has been “to gather and 
disseminate knowledge of the kinder- 
garten movement throughout the world, 
to bring into active cooperation all kin- 
dergarten interests, to promote the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens and to 
elevate the standard of the professional 
training of the kindergartners.” 

The organization works through 
twenty-five active committees and is 
affiliated with four national organiza- 
tions, the Kindergarten Department of 
the N. E. A., the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education. It cooperates with 
the Bureau of Education in Washington 
in the field of Nursery—Kindergarten— 
Primary Education. 

Its Council of Kindergarten Super- 
visors and Training Teachers, which is 
affiliated with the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A., meets 


annually with that body. This year the 
Council arranged for a joint meeting 
and program with the National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education. 

The convention was of special sig- 
nificance to Wisconsin, for Miss Caro- 
line W. Barbour, head of the kinder- 
garten—primary department of the State 
Normal School at Superior, was elected 
president of the I. K. U. for the coming 
year. Wisconsin may well be proud of 
that leadership. 

The meeting was spoken of as “the 
best on record.” From beginning to 
end the program stressed problems con- 
cerning the child from two to eight. 
Inspirational talks and practical helps 
made a balanced ration. As observa- 
tion clinches the work for young stu- 
dents, so the carefully organized ob- 
servations in the kindergarten, first, 
second, and third grades helped the vis- 
iting teachers. An extremely interest- 
ing hour was spent in Dr. Arnold Ge- 
sell’s “psycho-clinic,” as it is familiarly 
called. Afterwards moving pictures of 
children in activity, getting control of 
hand and materials, of room equipment 
and arrangement, were shown and dis- 
cussed. 
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Dr. Henry Newmann gave the open- 
ing address on “The Value and the 
Danger of Obedience.” He showed the 
moral value of freedom and the right 
training of the will, so that we may 
cultivate citizens able to obey but in- 
telligent in the kind and quality of 
obedience given. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, won the 
convention for 1928. 


Wednesday evening, with “Creative 
Expression in Rhythm, Dramatization, 
Art, and Language,” was most interest- 
ing and the various speakers met with 
enthusiastic response from the audi- 
ence. “Significant Phases of Classroom 
Activities” was the subject of a similar 
meeting on Thursday. This included 
discussions on pre-reading and reading 
development, writing considered from 
the modern point of view, and number 
as it is worked out in kindergarten— 
primary experiences. Discussion, ques- 
tions, and illustrative materials of chil- 
dren’s work followed. 


As at all I. K. U. conventions, the 
Symposium Supper capped the climax 
of four days of mingled work and play, 
intensive and thoughtful lectures, and 
interesting entertainment. 

All speeches will be published in de- 
tail in Childhood Education this fall. 


The worship of academic degrees has 
unfortunately become a form of educa- 
tional idolatry. I once received a re- 
quest from a college president for two 
“Ph. D. professors,” and on inquiring 
what they were expected to do, was in- 
formed that that was a matter of in- 
difference. 


Dean Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
Columbia University 


AFTER SCHOOL 


[It IS the mediocre, the thimble-rig- 
gers, the cheap players to the crowd, 
the men who take the customs and 
thoughts of the common people, who 
weave them into song and oratory and 
feed them back to the crowd, who get 
their votes, and from them nothing ever 
did come and I fear nothing ever can. 
—Clarence Darrow 


What most people crave is an intelli- 
gence rest. 
—Collier’s 


“IT Was Wounded in the House of My 
Friends” 


From the North Canaan (Conn.) 
Western News: “Mrs. William Mansir 
has returned from a month’s visit to 
friends in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
and is now under the doctor’s care. 

—New York World 


Definition of a Journalist 


A good journalist is one who can ex- 
pand the material for a paragraph into 
a whole article, but never does so if he 
can avoid it; who is widely informed, 
but respects the limits of his informa- 
tion; who is violent in expressing his 
opinions, but reasonable in forming 
them; and who seeks to win the agree- 
ment of his readers, but would rather 
inspire their indignation than their in- 
difference. 

—Nation and Athenaeum (London) 


What Price Aristotle? 


The irony of fate in the advertising 
columns of the Daily Princetonian: 
“Ethics book deliberately stolen from 
Sophomore Commons.” 


—Boston Transcript 
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Our Ambassador of Good Will 


[Remarks of Richard V. Oulahan, Chief Washington Correspondent of the New York Times, 
in presenting a scroll to Colonel Lindbergh in behalf of the National Press Club] 
we OF the press rub elbows with all manner of mankind. We see much of 

good, but we see much of self-seeking, of sordid motive, as we sit in the 
wings watching the world’s procession puss across the stage. If it be true that 
through our contacts we are sprir“led with a coating of the dry dust of cynicism, 
that dust was blown away in a breath, as it were, when our professional brethren 
who greeted you overseas broadcast the news of your peerless exploit. To Amer- 
icans it brought a spontaneous feeling of pride that you were of their nationality. 
The whole world was carried off its feet by an accomplishment so daring, so mas- 
terful in execution, so superb in achievement; by the picture presented of that 
onrushing chariot of dauntless youth flashing across uncharted heavens straight 
through the storm’s barrage. 


But if the press, with such an inspiration, performed its mission well, it 
found equal inspiration, it performed as fine a mission, in chronicling the subse- 
quent conduct of our young Ambassador of Good Will. His words and bear- 
ing dissipated vapors of misunderstanding. He personified to a Europe amazed 
at the revelation, the real spirit of America. The press should be proud then, 
if, in telling the story of this later phase in the career of an American boy, it 
brought to the peoples of the world a new realization that clean living, clean 
thinking, fair play and sportsmanship, modesty of speech and manner, faith in a 
mother’s prayers, have a front-page news value intriguing the imagination and 
inciting emulation, and are still potent us fundamentals of success. 


Ideals 


O LIVE in the affections; not to dwell in pride. 
To cultivate courtesy, which fosters brotherhood and is the manner 
of the heart. 


To be gentle with those who serve, since they are not free to resent. 

To avoid arrogance, which corrodes the man and estranges his fellows. 
To mingle freely with all classes, and thus ta know mankind. 

To be mastered by no habit or prejudice, no triumph or misfortune. 

To promise rarely, and perform faithfully. 

To choose hobbies with care, and pursue them with diligence. 

To value people above thoughts, and thoughts above things. 

To curb the personal wants, which expand easily but shrink with difficulty. 
To forswear luxuries, ever indulged by shunting the cost onto others. 

To be just, man’s supreme virtue, which requires the best of head and 


heart. 
Robert McMurdy 








The Open Forum 


This to be a department for the free expression of opinion. Letters and short 


articles which are likely to be of interest will be welcome. 


politics, and personalities are taboo. 


[N RECENT issues of the newspapers 

there has appeared an endorsement, 
by Professor 8S. A. Leonard of the Wis- 
consin State University, and 222 other 
self recognized authorities, of the use 
of such expressions as: “It is me,” 
“None of them are here,” “Who are you 
looking for,” “There was a bed, a 
dresser, and two chairs in the room,” 
and some forty or more others equally 
common and likewise equally incorrect. 

It seems to me that the jury is too 
small and not so universally recognized 
as authorities as to justify a teacher in 
advocating the use of such expressions 
as correct, or as good English form. 

Such expressions have never been 
considered grammatically correct or 
good form in English by the great mass 
of educated public speakers and writers. 
That they are commonly used by the il- 
literate and occasionally by those who 
know better is no warrant for their use 
by intelligent people. 

There are no more well established 
rules of grammar than those which re- 
quire the nominative form of the pro- 
noun in the nominative case, the use of 
the objective or accusative form of the 
pronoun in the objective case, and the 
use of the plural form of the verb with 
a plural subject. If it be permissible 
to violate these grammatical rules, what 
ones are worth insisting upon? 

The expressions: “It is him,” “It is 
her,” “It is them,” are just as correct as 
“It is me.” 


It is no more wrong to say “I know 
she who you saw,” or “I know he who 
you saw,” than it is to say “I know who 
you see.” It is no more incorrect to 
say “There was three crows upon a 
tree” than to say, “There was a bed, a 
dresser, and two chairs in the room.” 
It is just as right to say ‘Are you look- 


Otherwise the doors are open. 
tendent Tobey has here “‘spoke out strong and clear.” 


Religion, partisan 
Superin- 
Next! 


ing for she?” as to say “Who are you 
looking for?” I once heard this ques- 
tion put to a Cornish lad at the close of 
a church service one Sunday night, ““Do 
you belong to put she home?” The ex- 
pression was common in that neighbor- 
hood and perfectly understood by all 
who lived thereabouts, but should we 
teach it as good English? 

That the use of the incorrect forms 
of speech has become so common that 
the use of the correct forms seems 
stilted to Professor Leonard and the 
222 others among the millions of Eng- 
lish writers and speakers, is no more 
reason for their continued use than is 
the use of profanity or vulgarity by 
those who live in an atmosphere con- 
stantly charged with them. 


The use by those commonly recog- 
nized as our best writers and speakers 
of the expressions: “It is me,’ “Who 
are you looking for?” ‘None of them 
are here,” and others mentioned in the 
bulletin recently issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English is so in- 
frequent that it requires a diligent 
search by those well acquainted with 
standard English writers to discover a 
few isolated instances of their use. 


To insist that because an expression 
is easily and universally understood, it 
is therefore correct or desirable, is as 
unsound and illogical as to maintain 
that, because an ugly, home-made, three 
legged stool is an efficient seat, and in 
quite general use in barns in many lo- 
calities, we ought to advocate its uni- 
versal acceptance as a model for chair- 
makers. A few may continue to use it 
for particular purposes, but the many 
will still cling to more graceful and 
more comfortable furniture. 


If we accept the dictum that be- 
cause expressions once universally re- 
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garded as incorrect are now being com- 
monly used by many persons they are, 
therefore, correct, we shall need an au- 
thoritative board of grammarians and 
linguists to keep the public informed as 
to just when an expression, tenaciously 
adhered to by the purists, has become 
so obsolescent as to be no longer worth 
cherishing. Until we have such a 
board it is safe to continue to teach 
and to use the forms of expression that 
have had the sanction of classic authori- 
ties and are preferred by the best writ- 
ers and speakers of today. 


“Remove not the ancient landmarks,”’ 
lest you render still greater the confu- 
sion and uncertainty which disturb the 
minds of those teachers who are now 
none too certain of their whereabouts 
in English. 

S. B. Tobey 


GREETINGS FROM THE N. E. A. 


Cornelia S. Adair, President 


I? GIVES me pleasure to send to the 

teachers of Wisconsin the greetings 
and good wishes of the teachers of the 
nation. It is a privilege to share with 
you just pride in belonging to Amer- 
ica’s great army of a million teachers. 
It is our privilege to be surrounded by 
the freshness of growing children. It 
is ours to know the joy of looking for- 
ward into a richer and better life for 
tomorrow. It is ours to be associated 
with the finest men and women our na- 
tion knows. Not in business nor in any 
other profession are finer men and 
women to be found than grace our 
schools as executives and_ teachers. 
The conventions of our state and na- 
tional associations are inspired by great 
ideals of devotion to childhood and serv- 
ice to society. In seeking to have the 
entire profession enlisted and at work 
on its problems these associations are 
helping to build a better nation and a 
better race. Our opportunities in pro- 


fessional organizations are no less im- 
portant than those in the schools. We 
enjoy such educational advantages as 
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we have because others before us 
worked for them. We can pay our debt 
to our pioneer predecessors only by tak- 
ing up the torch and pressing ahead 
toward the goals that we have set for 
ourselves through our organizations. 
Let us keep the child in our midst and 
insist that he shall have a fair start in 
life—a homelike schoolhouse, a curricu- 
lum that meets the needs of today and 
tomorrow, and above all a competent 
and well trained teacher to lead and 
inspire him to make of himself a citi- 
zen worthy of this great Republic. 


There is music in the sighing of a reed; 

There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 

There’s music in all things, if men have 
éars; 

The earth is but one echo of the spheres. 


—Byron 











National Education Association 
SEATTLE MEETING 


HEN Seattle was chosen for the 
W 1927 meeting of the N. E. A. it 
was felt that the attendance 
would probably not be up to the usual 
mark. To the surprise of everyone it 
exceeded all previous meetings, the esti- 
mates going as high as 12,000. Cer- 
tainly no city was ever more hospitable 
and comfortable as a meeting place. In 
spite of the absence of an auditorium 
(which, except for the uncertainties of 
city politics would have been com- 
pleted), the meetings were generally 
taken care of splendidly. The Sunday 
evening and Monday morning sessions 
were disappointing because the stadium 
could not be used and the small audi- 
torium of the University of Washington 
was utterly inadequate. Otherwise the 
arrangements could hardly have been 
improved upon. The great Pacific 
Northwest certainly ‘‘sold itself” to vis- 
itors from the rest of the country. We 
were so delighted with the city that we 
made application to the city superin- 
tendent of schools for a position as jan- 
itor in one of his schools, hoping to 
work up to a more responsible position 
in the following half century: We 
didn’t get it! 

Wisconsin was represented by over a 
hundred and fifty teachers—an unusual 
attendance when distance is considered. 
Elizabeth McCormick, J. T. Giles, E. G. 
Doudna, and Finley M. K. Foster rep- 
resented Wisconsin on some of the pro- 
grams. At the meeting of delegates, 
Miss Ethel Gardner was chosen on the 
Credentials Committee, Miss Elizabeth 
McCormick on the Necrology Commit- 
tee, H. L. Miller on the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and E. G. Doudna, N. E. A. Di- 
rector. 


Miss Gardner was chosen president 
of the National League of Teachers As- 
sociations and Miss Elizabeth McCor- 
mick was elected a trustee for the long 
term of the Elementary Principals As- 
sociation. 


The Representative Assembly has 
grown so large—over a thousand dele- 
gates were in attendance—that a move- 
ment has been started to reorganize 
the delegate body. A Committee on Ap- 
pointment of Delegates and Kindred 
Questions, with P. P. Claxton as chair- 
man, was appointed last fall by Presi- 
dent Blair. This committee has done a 
splendid piece of work, but did not push 
the acceptance of the report, which 
therefore goes over for another year. 
In our judgment its adoption would 
very greatly simplify the present cum- 
bersome system of selecting and appor- 
tioning delegates. It would also help to 
mark out the fields of local, state, and 
national associations. 


Miss Cornelia Adair of Virginia was 
unanimously elected N. E. A. president 
for the ensuing year. Miss Adair is an 
instructor in the Richmond Junior high 
school. Miss Kate B. Wofford of South 
Carolina was elected to the Board of 
Trustees to take the place left vacant 
by Miss Adair’s promotion to the presi- 
dency. Minneapolis was chosen for the 
1928 meeting. The resolutions favored 
higher qualifications, tenure, salaries 
commensurate with preparation re- 
quired, and adequate retirement allow- 
ances for teachers; more attention to 
individual differences in instruction; 
more effective supervision; educational 
and vocational guidance; provision for 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children; financing of schools upon a 
state-wide basis; the election of all 
school officers as non-partisans on a 
basis of professional qualification and 
attainments; enlargement of state de- 
partments of education; increase in 
physical and health education, and the 
endorsement of the establishment of a 
Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. Other 
resolutions deplore legislative interfer- 
ence in the teaching of particular sub- 
jects or parts of subjects; request that 
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Congress come to the relief of the 
schools in the areas devastated by the 
Mississippi flood, and pay the usual 
compliments to the city in which the 
convention was held. 

The outstanding features of the pro- 
gram were the great pageant, “Forest 
Trails,” participated in by thousands of 
school children; the concert by St. Olaf’s 
choir; the address by Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo; the splendid management of the 
meetings by President Blair, and the 
advancement of the project to secure an 
endowment of $10,000,000 for a home 
for aged and disabled teachers. The 
pageant will remain long in the minds 
of the great audience that witnessed it. 
Especially impressive was the last epi- 
sode, the glacier, in which thousands of 
children moved slowly out into the open 
spaces of the stadium in perfect imita- 
tion of the slow but relentless glacier. 
The music by the school bands, the 
beautiful lighting, the well recited pro- 
logues, all integrated in a matchless 
spectacle that made one feel that it rep- 
resented not only the glacier, but the 
irresistible force of youth as it moves 
slowly forward to remake the world. It 
must have added much to the pleasure 
of the Wisconsin delegation to know 
that the pageant was directed by Miss 
Jessie Merrick, a graduate of the Platte- 
ville Normal and of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The most outstanding decade of 
achievements in the seventy years of 
history of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was described to the Representa- 
tive Assembly in the annual report by 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the Asso- 
ciatisn. Mr. Crabtree summarized the 
Association’s progress since 1927, when 
he became secretary and when the or- 
ganization’s headquarters were moved 
from Ann Arbor, Michigan to Washing- 
ton, D. C. In that period, according to 
Mr. Crabtree, the membership has in- 
creased from 8000 to more than 170,000. 

The removal to Washington came al- 
most simultaneously with the entry of 
the United States into the World War, 


and the Secretary’s report describes the 
difficulties faced by the Association’s 
leaders in establishing their new na- 
tional office. Referring to that period 
Mr. Crabtree says, “In the memorable 
year 1917 men and women holding of- 
fices and positions on committees met 
many times at National Education As- 
sociation headquarters around a little 
mahogany table which is still in the 
Secretary’s office. These men and 
women saw the possible danger of the 
World War’s tearing down that which 
would require decades to reconstruct. 
They said, “Why not begin building be- 
fore the structure falls and why not 
build better in the reconstruction than 
before?” Those were days for serious 
thinking. Among the ideals and move- 
ments which were urged upon the As- 
sociation none proved to be of more 
practical value than that of attaching 
greater importance to the position of 
the classroom teacher. This recogni- 
tion prepared a mass of workers to be- 
come members of a profession. It im- 
mediately increased the membership of 
both the state and national associations. 
It, more than any other cause, contrib- 
uted to the rapid development of state 
associations from small beginnings to 
large strong associations requiring the 
services of full time secretaries and a 
staff of helpers to carry forward the 
work. 

The secretary placed particular em- 
phasis on the problem of teacher tenure 
and superintendent tenure. He pointed 
out that a few years ago many super- 
intendents opposed the principle of per- 
manent tenure for teachers, but that re- 
cently this attitude has almost entirely 
changed and that superintendents are 
cooperating with teacher’s organiza- 
tions in bringing about conditions 
whereby teachers are assured of perma- 
nent positions so long as their work is 
well done. 

Superintendent tenure, according to 
Mr. Crabtree, presents a vital problem 
today. Tenure for superintendents, he 
said, must come through the cooperative 
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efforts of the teachers just as teacher 
tenure laws have been secured with the 
cooperation of superintendents. 

Secretary Crabtree asserted that sal- 
aries of college professors are on a pre- 
war basis and recommended that edu- 
‘ eational forces urge college authorities 
to correct this situation. Other recom- 
mendations of the Secretary suggested 
that American Education Week, ob- 
served in November, be made a world- 
wide celebration to recognize public 
education, and that educators write in 
behalf of legislation in the interest of 
child welfare and the New Education 
Bill to establish a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

The post war growth of the N. E. A. 
was compared with that of general edu- 
cational progress in the United States. 
Mr. Crabtree pointed out that in the 
past ten years there has been an in- 
crease in high school enrollment from 
1,600,000 to 4,000,000; an increase in 
attendance at summer schools from 
40,000 to 250,000; an increase in the 
number of consolidated schools from 
5,000 to 15,000; in teachers colleges 
authorized to grant degrees from 20 and 
25 to more than 100; in states having 
sound retirement laws from 4 to 5 to 
22; in states having tenure laws from 
5 to 14; an increase in the value of 
school property from $2,000,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000; an increase in average 
salaries for teachers from $600 to 
$1,300; in membership in state associa- 
tions from 200,000 to more than 
600,000; and in the expenditures for 
public school education from $750,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000,000. 

Before the 1928 meeting Wisconsin 
should double its membership in the 
N. E. A. and should join enthusiastically 
with our sister state to welcome the 
rest of the country to the playground of 
the middle west—the Land o’ Lakes. 

The following Wisconsin delegates 
were registered: 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Bayler, and John B. 
Maloney, representing the Kenosha Teachers 
Club; Winifred M. Carter and Mrs. Cassandra 


E. Thrasher, Wausau, representing the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Teachers Assn.; Agnes Currie 
and Lillian F. McCormick, Superior Grade 
Teachers club; E. G. Doudna, Madison, State 
N. E. A. Director and Secretary Wisconsin 
Teachers Assn.; Florence E. Drescher, Tomah, 
Ethel M. Gardner, Milwaukee, Co. Supt. John 
Klingman, Menomonie, Elizabeth R. McCor- 
mick, Superior, Co. Supt. Edith McEachron, 
Union Grove, Mary McIntyre, Beloit, H. L. 
Miller, Madison, Selina Rousseau, Wisconsin 
Rapids, A. M. Sorenson, La Crosse, and W. H. 
Williams, Platteville, Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation; Ethel M. Gardner and Mary A. 
Moody, Milwaukee Teachers Assn.; Pearl 
Drew and Peter Petersen, Teachers’ Council 
of Racine; J. T. Giles, Madison, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Mae E. Hardie, 
Ashland, Wisconsin Supervising Teachers 
Assn.; Ida Hugdahl and Mrs. Amy Jeffries, 
Eau Claire Public School Teachers Assn.; 
Christopher Kriesel, Milwaukee Principals 
Assn.; Supt. J. B. Layde, West De Pere, 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers Assn.; Har- 
riet M. McKenzie, Kenosha, National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education; Supt. 
P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point, Central Wis- 
consin Teachers Association. 


TEACHING HELPS 


1. Banana Chart. A manual for use 
in geography and home economics 
classes. 

. Plate Glass Exhibit. Consists of 3 
pieces of glass and 7 bottles of the 
ingredients used in the manufacture. 
Weight about 5 pounds. Parcel post 
charges to be paid. 

3. The Manufacture of the Mazda 
Lamp. The manufacture of the 

lamp, as well as the component parts 
which enter into the make-up of the 
lamp, is explained and fully illus- 
trated. 

4. Geographic News Bulletin. 25¢. Of 
value to teachers of geography, his- 
tory, general science, and allied sub- 
jects. Published weekly during 
school year. 


bo 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one ex- 
hibit to a school. Coins are sent at the 
sender’s risk. Remittance must accom- 
pany request. 
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Wisconsin State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary 


the minds of many teachers as to 
the withdrawal of their deposits. 
Two subsections of section 42.49 refer 
to this, as follows: Section 42.49 (1) 
states that upon the expiration of six 
months after filing application with the 
retirement board having jurisdiction by 
a member who has ceased to be em- 
ployed as a teacher, the member’s de- 
posits with interest may be withdrawn: 
(a) Inasingle payment, or 
(b) In installments, or 
(c) In the form of an annuity, 
with various options. 
The point here is that the member must 
wait six months after making applica- 
tion and that such application must be 
made after having ceased to teach. Such 
application may be made regardless of 
where the member ceased teaching and 
whether he left Wisconsin before or 
after becoming 36 years of age. 
Section 42.49 (6) was added in 1923 
for the express purpose of permitting 
young teachers to withdraw their de- 
posits if they leave the state to continue 
teaching elsewhere. This section reads 
as follows: “Any member who, prior to 
the thirty-sixth birthday anniversary of 
such member, has permanently removed 
from the State of Wisconsin shall be 
paid the accumulation from the mem- 
ber’s deposits (the member’s deposits 
with interest), on filing with the 
annuity board a written request there- 
for and a full and complete discharge 
and release of all right, interest or 
claim on the part of such member under 
the State Retirement Law.” This sub- 
section says nothing about having 
ceased to be employed as_ teacher; 
neither does it require a member to wait 
for the money after having made ap- 
plication any longer than the time nec- 
essary for the board to act on the ap- 
plication and the drafts to be procured 
from the state treasurer. 
The point here is that if a member 


je appears to be confusion in 


leaves the state before becoming 36 
years of age and continues teaching he 
must sign a release of the state deposits 
in order to withdraw his own deposits, 
and in this case there is no six months 
wait for the money. 

If such member leaves the state be- 
fore becoming 36 years of age and is not 
to continue teaching, the only object in 
applying under 42.49 (6) and releasing 
his state deposit would be to avoid the 
six months wait called for in 42.49 (I), 
as such member having ceased to teach 
may withdraw his deposits under 42.49 
(I), and not forfeit the state deposits, 
by waiting the six months. 

Another question which is_ being 
asked in connection with withdrawals 
is how interest is computed. 

In an opinion given to the Annuity 
Board November 6, 1923, Attorney Gen- 
eral Herman L. Ekern ruled that in ac- 
cordance with Section 42.47 interest 
should be credited and paid to the last 
June 30 prior to the actual payment of 
the claim. 

It would seem advisable, therefore, 
to withold actual withdrawal of money 
from the fund until after July 1 if 
enough interest is due to warrant tak- 
ing advantage of this provision. For 
instance, if you apply for withdrawal of 
deposits on January 1, the six months 
that must elapse until payment is made 
would bring the payment after June 30 
and would enable you to receive a full 
year’s interest. In case of doubt write 
this office and a report will be made to 
you. 

May we suggest again that if you 
have not named a beneficiary you do so 
at once. It is not much trouble and it 
may save a great deal of trouble in the 
settlement of claims against your ac- 
count. 

This office is willing and anxious to 
be of service to the teachers of the state. 
Write your questions clearly and give 
your exact name and address. 
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RADUATION COSTS—High 
Le school commencement is a great 
occasion. It is a red letter day in 
the history of many a community and a 
great day for thousands of boys and 
girls. Parents and friends leave the 
exercises with pride and faith in edu- 
cation and in youth. They see success 
ahead for the graduates and greater 
service from the school. The only dis- 
cordant note that one hears is complaint 
of excessive cost for rings, invitations, 
proms, clothes, flowers, and the invari- 
able round of social festivities. Per- 
haps it’s all essential, for youth must be 
served, but surely somewhere along the 
line a saner expenditure would be ap- 
preciated by parents and friends. Make 
commencement interesting, but don’t 
let it become a style show, a booster 


day, or a commercialized holiday. Plan 
now for a sane celebration of the great 
educational event of the year. 


LUE SKY—tThe sky is beautiful but 
it’s hard to capture and peddle, 
Yet constantly teachers and others buy 
yards of it from plausible salesmen. 
We all want to be healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. But early retiring and early ris- 
ing seem to be too slow. So we sit up 
nights and read the ad. ertisements of 
get-well-quick, get-rich-quick, get-edu- 
cated-quick fakers. We think we can 
better our economic, social, intellectual, 
and spiritual life in sixteen easy lessons 
at so-much-a-week. The road to suc- 
cess is paved with the wrecks of these 
pretenders. Question advertising with 
the free use of “occult,” “amazing,” 
“mysterious,” “secret” discoveries of- 
fered on the installment plan or per- 
haps free. The give-away plan is still 
used to catch the weak and unwary. 
Learn to read the advertisements as you 
learn to read other material and evalu- 
ate them before you act. There is more 
honest advertising than dishonest, more 
honest business than fraudulent, but the 
crook hurts legitimate business. Blue 
sky may not be purchased and Nature 
has no give-away secrets. 


AFEW years ago anyone who could 

pass the county superintendent’s 
examination could teach a rural school, 
regardless of any other scholastic re- 
quirement. Then, for a_ time, six 
weeks of professional study were re- 
quired. Today, a beginning rural 
teacher must have had four years of 
training beyond the eighth grade. Next 
year she must have had five years of 
training beyond the eighth grade. In- 
corporated in the training of the rural 
teacher in Wisconsin is a definite course 
in community leadership. The train- 
ing of rural teachers in Wisconsin has 
made wonderful progress in recent 
years. In anticipation of the law go- 
ing into effect in September, 1927, each 
of the thirty-two rural county normal 
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schools enrolled, in 1925-26, only those 
who were graduates of four year high 
school courses or their equivalent. One 
state normal college now has the right 
to grant degrees to those who spend 
four years beyond high school in prep- 
aration for rural work. 





THE new registrar of the University 
of Wisconsin is Frank O. Holt, 
formerly superintendent at Sun Prairie, 
Edgerton, and Janesville. Last year he 
was president of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. It will be recalled that 
Professor Thomas Lloyd Jones came to 
the University from the principalship 
of the Madison High school. With these 
men working together much progress 
will be made in establishing a com- 
munity of interest among the public 
school systems of the state. 


APROPOS the flood of unordered 

merchandise which has been com- 
ing through the mails, the following 
should prove effective: 

“A novel method of causing one’s 
name to be removed from the ‘Sucker 
list? of firms which make a practice of 
sending unordered merchandise through 
the mails is described by Harry W. 
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Riehl, manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis. 

“ ‘Some time ago a St. Louis man re- 
ceived a box of neckties with an ac- 
companying letter telling him to remit 
one dollar for the ties or return the 
package,’ said Mr. Riehl. ‘Instead, the 
man, a doctor, sent the firm a package 
of pills, stating they were valued at two 
dollars and advising he had given credit 
of one dollar for the neckties. , Later 
the pills were returned and he was re- 
quested to return the ties. The doctor 
replied that it was half a block to the 
nearest mail box, that he charged $2.50 
for leaving the office, and requested the 
firm to send check for the office fee. 
The correspondence was closed when 
the senders of the ties informed the 
doctor his name had been removed from 
their list.’ ” 


EGISLATION—tThe session of the 
Legislature which just closed lasted 
seven months and with one exception 
was the longest in the history of the 
state. The Assembly was much more 
sympathetic to schools than in years 
past and the Senate less so. The Edu- 
cation committees of the two houses 
were fair, considerate, and courteous. 
The Assembly committee especially was 
most cordial, and was as interested in 
educational improvement as a profes- 
sional educational group would be. 
When the session began there were 
the usual plans for modifying, reducing 
costs, and the like. Over one hundred 
bills affecting schools were poured into 
the legislative hopper. Many of them 
were of local significance only. Several 
were dangerously reactionary—the pro- 
posals to reduce the age for attendance 
at vocational schools; the attempt to 
shift the employment of supervising 
teachers from the state to the county 
and thereby abolish the position in 
many counties; the repeal of the retire- 
ment law; the abolition of three state 
normal schools; and numerous smaller 
measures which would cripple schools if 
enacted into law. These were all de- 
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feated. The most surprising vote was 
that of the Assembly on the Caldwell 
substitute to wreck the retirement law. 
Due largely to the tremendous interest 
taken by the teachers, who flooded the 
Assembly with letters, petitions, tele- 
grams, and personal protests, but three 
votes were cast in its favor. The old 
story that “teachers are opposed to the 
law” was effectually and forever spiked. 

Bills covering all of Wisconsin’s edu- 
cational program were introduced and 
made some headway. Tenure and cer- 
tification were killed. They failed be- 
cause one group asked too much and 
the other would make no concessions. 
Since legislation is the result of adjust- 
ment of contradictory opinions it would 
seem that a spirit of cooperation is be- 
coming the great educational need of 
Wisconsin. ; 

Three important bills became laws; 
the equalization bill, the provision for 
the education of crippled children, 
and codification of school laws. The 
equalization plan is the most significant 
measure for the improvement of rural 
schools that has become a law in many 
years. Its passage and approval by 
the governor is a personal triumph for 
Superintendent Callahan. 

The passage of the University ap- 
propriation bill and its signature by the 
governor was a victory for President 
Glenn Frank. The veto of the Normal 
school bill was the great educational loss 
of the session. We can see no justifica- 
tion for signing one bill and vetoing the 
other. Teacher training is too import- 
ant to become a political football. He- 
roic measures will be necessary to re- 
store it to its rightful place in public 
esteem. 

From our standpoint the session was, 
on the whole, the most successful in 
many years. We lost nothing and 
gained much. But there is a long, 
rough road ahead of us to hold our 
gains and to prevent reaction. 


ENURE—“The election of an Executive 
Secretary for the current year was then 
considered, and the matter was discussed for 
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more than an hour, after which time Direct, 
Keppel moved, and Director Landis seconde; 
that Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain be re-electe 
as Executive Secretary at the same salary g 
he received for the year 1926-27. Upon thi 
motion a roll call was taken by request. Upoj 
the roll call Directors Keppel and Landi 
voted in favor of the motion, and Directo 
Bird, Cook, Crane, Edwards, Good, Hunter 
and Rhodes veted against the motion. Th 
President declared the motion lost by a vot 
of 2 ayes and 7 nays. 


After further discussion the Board decidej 
by unanimous vote to re-elect Mr. Chamber 
lain as Executive Secretary at a salary 9 
$625.00 per month; to accept his resignatioy 
effective October 31, 1927; and to allow hin 
leave of absence on full pay for the months 9 
September and October, 1927.” 


The above is copied from the minute 
of the Directors’ meeting of the Cali 
fornia Teachers Association. One 0 
the directors is chairman of the N. E. 
Committee on Tenure. Chamberlain ha 
worked untiringly and as few me 
ever do for the uplift of education an 
the advancement of the teacher. No 
he joins the roll of martyrs along witl 
Suzzallo, McAndrew, Engleman, Waite 
and unknown thousands who are quietl} 
beheaded by those in temporary author 
ity. Not all come back as Miss Dickin 
son and Principal Wade have com 
back. We shall get state and nationa 
security for teachers and others wher 
we are willing to scrap our differenceg 
and unite on a reasonable and work 
able plan for indefinite contracts ter 
minable only for good and _ sufficien 
reasons that will stand a public test 
Perhaps Chamberlain’s case will hel) 
us set our own houses in order beford 
we ask the neighbors to clean up theirs 





O rapidly has the world moved “a 

the closing of schools in the sprin 
that teachers of history, civics 
geography, and composition are fairly 
overwhelmed by the material available 
for project work. Lindbergh, aviation, 
Sacco-Vanzetti, third term, capital 
punishment, flood control, farm relief, 
prohibition, Wheeler, and Coolidge 
suggest themselves. It’s a great time to 
tie up present interests with time-tested 
truth. 
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LA CROSSE 


HREE new instructors are on the 
La Crosse faculty this fall. Leon 
W. Miller, assistant in the phys- 
ical education department and assistant 
pasketbali coach last year, will remain 
as a full-time instructor in the “phyed” 
department. He will also assist Coach 
} Keeler in football, basketball, and track. 


Archie M. Jones, who comes from 
| Lincoln, Nebraska, is the new music di- 
rector. He has the position left vacant 
by the resignation of J. A. Leeder, who 
has taken a professorship at Ohio uni- 
versity. Mr. Jones received his train- 
ing at the universities of Nebraska and 
Minnesota, and during the last three 
years has been supervisor of music at 
Marshall, Minnesota. Last year his or- 
ganizations won first place in the Min- 
nesota state high school music contests. 





J. Russell Lane will coach class plays 
and direct the work in oratory and ex- 
temporaneous speaking as well as teach 
public speaking. He will assist Coach 
M. A. Goff with the debate teams. Mr. 
Lane is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, and has taken graduate work at 
the University of Iowa. 


MILWAUKEE 


N COOPERATION with the Abraham 
Lincoln House a nursery school will 
be maintained, in connection with the 
department of Kindergarten—Primary 
Education. The operation of the nurs- 
ery school will be financed entirely by 
the Abraham Lincoln House. The State 
Teachers college will furnish the room 
and exercise some supervision and di- 
rection. 


An experiment with a selected group 
of students is also planned which in- 
volves a very radical change in a teacher 
training school. A group of approxi- 
mately 25 freshmen will be placed in 
charge of Miss Mary Holmes for guid- 





vied News From the State Teachers Colleges 


ance through a series of experiences, all 
having a professional trend. That is, 
these students, instead of being given a 
group of organized courses, will simply 
be led through a series of experiences 
having broad educational value and 
some bearing on the teaching profes- 
sion. “This is a very radical depart- 
ure,” says President Baker, “and I do 
not know whether, under the very lim- 
ited conditions and with no money 
whatever available for books, we shall 
be able to start this experiment this 
year.” 


A large number of faculty members 
attended summer sessions. Frank Ad- 
ams, head of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education, was in the school 
of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Miss Josephine Maloney attended 
the International Educational Confer- 
ence at Locarno. Hugo Anhalt, in- 
structor in orchestral instruments, 
spent the summer studying in Vienna. 
Miss Louise Mears addressed the Insti- 
tute of World Education in Toronto on 
the subject ‘“‘World Mindedness in Ge- 
ography.” Lewis A. Vantine, super- 
visor in the Department of Secondary 
Education, attended the summer session 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia. Miss 
Meta Steinfort of the Department of 
Modern Languages recently addressed 
the students of the University of San- 
tiago, Chile on “The Training of Teach- 
ers in America.” Miss Mariele Schir- 
mer of the same department is spend- 
ing this year in graduate work at the 
University of Wisconsin. Her place is 
being taken by Miss Vera Schueler of 
Alfred University. Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy 
has been appointed director of the De- 
partment for the Training of Teachers 
of the Deaf. She succeeds Alfonso §8. 
Winnie, who died last spring. Mrs. 
Lacy was until recently head of the Ter- 
ritorial School for the Deaf and Blind 
at Honolulu. 
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RIVER FALLS 


T HE new thirty-room addition, which 

will be used largely by the training 
school department, is almost finished. 
It connects with the present North Hall 
in such a way as to make a very fine 
building. New quarters for the phys- 
ical training department, including a 
swimming pool, will occupy the base- 
ment. 


Ted Cox, athletic coach, has been ap- 
pointed head line coach at Tulane Uni- 
versity. B. L. Stanley of Notre Dame 
has taken his place. Mr. Stanley is a 
former Notre Dame player and has been 
on the coaching staff at Notre Dame 
during the past two years. 


A number of members of the River 
Falls faculty are on leave of absence 
for the 1927-28 school year. H. E. 
Hayward, professor of biology, is at the 
University of Chicago, completing his 
work for the Ph. D. degree. Miss Lu- 
cile Fobes, is at Columbia Teachers’ Col- 
lege, securing her Ph. B. degree. Miss 
Mabel Parker is at the University of 
Wisconsin, working for her bachelor’s 
degree. 


Miss Irma Armstrong has resumed 
her duties as second grade critic. She 
received her master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia in June. 


STEVENS POINT 


ROM July 11 to July 22 there was 

conducted at the Stevens Point State 
Teachers college the first Rural Setting- 
up Conference. This conference em- 
phasized the problems of rural school 
leaders in the fields of education, rural 
economics and marketing, and rural so- 
cial organization. It brought to its 
leadership outstanding people in their 
various fields. Among these were Dr. 
James E. Boyle of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. Albert Z. Mann of the De- 
partment of Sociology of Hamline Uni- 
versity, and State Superintendent 
Charles A. Lee of Missouri. Mr. Giles, 
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our own state high school inspector oont 
represented the State Department ofprof, 
Education, and Mrs. Gertrude Hashorgc 
brouck the State Department of Child oo ; 
Welfare. Minn 


While the conference was not agment 
largely attended as those interested jqDevil 
the problems of rural education shoulifthe 
have liked, still the whole program wagton, : 
carried through in excellent style and Int 
the members of the conference voteijducte 
unanimously and with enthusiasm forfat 1 
its annual repetition. Steel 

The conference wound up with a final" 
examination and those. who attendedj®%¢ 
and did satisfactory work received twos? 
semester hours credit for the two 
weeks’ work. From the standpoint off°®: 
enthusiasm and personal profit to all/¢: 
who attended, the conference was a defi-}5!¥Y | 
nite success. President Baldwin hopes sf 
to repeat the conference next year and 
to have its usefulness extended to many 
times the number who attended this 
year. 
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"THE Superior State Teachers college} fere 
had a very successful summer ses-| seve: 
sion. The.enrollment was six hundred, ¢jq] , 
in addition to 250 in the training school} wj]] 
and 203 in the coaching school, making} new] 
a grand total of 1053. This is the}]t js 
largest grand aggregate in the history}}jam 
of the school. give 
A number of new courses attracted] Sc 
considerable interest. Among __ thesejrior 
were the special Observation and Par-|idly 
ticipation course in Kindergarten—Pri-|the : 
mary work for teachers in service, the]addi 
Nursery School, Visual Education, the|caus 
Education of Gifted Children, Methods }requ 
of Study, Camp Fire Leadership, Re-|wer 
medial Reading, Methods of Handling 
the Morrisonian Technique, and _ the 
Contract Systeni. The course in Mod-],.,) 
ern Tendencies in Education enrolled ‘yy 
approximately one hundred students, fof y 
and was addressed by Doctor M. S. Pitt-] T 
man, of the Michigan State Teachers | ho} 
College at Ypsilanti; Miss Bess Goody- gra 
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spectomoontz, of the University of Pittsburgh; 
lent Ofprofessors M. V. O’Shea and C. J. An- 
@ ~Hasterson of the University of Wisconsin; 
E Childfeo J. Brueckner, of the University of 
Minnesota; J. T. Giles, State Depart- 
not aqment of Public Instruction, Edward T. 
sted i9sDevine, Dean of the Graduate School of 
shoulithe American University at Washing- 
1m wasjton, D. C 
‘le andj Interesting excursions were con- 
- votediducted to the great open pit iron mines 
sm forfat Hibbing, Minnesota and to the U. S. 
Steel Company’s immense plant at Mor- 
a fingjgan Park. One of the most enjoyable 
tendefoccasions of the summer was the all- 
ed twyschool picnic on Minnesota Point. 
e two The coaching school was a huge suc- 
rint oftess) “Pop” Warner, of Leland-Stan- 
to aiford, and “Phog” Allen, of the Univer- 
a def.sity of Kansas, proved marvelously suc- 
hopes cessful instructors. Coaches from 
ur and twenty-six states were enrolled. 
-manyAmong the famous students present 
d thi¢Were “Biff” Jones, head coach of West 
Point, and Doctor Spears, head coach 
of the University of Minnesota. 

The fall term opened September 12. 
A number of new courses are being of- 
-ollegeifered, and prominent lecturers from 
"Yr S€$iseveral universities will appear for spe- 
ndred,|cial addresses. One of the first to come 
schoollwill be Miss Cornelia S. Adair, the 
aking! newly elected president of the N. E. A. 
S thellt is also expected that Professor Wil- 
istory}liam H. Kilpatrick of Columbia will 
give one or more addresses. 

‘acted] Scholarship standards at the Supe- 
these}rior school are being enforced more rig- 

Par-jidly than ever before. At the end of 
i-Pri-|the second semester of last year fifteen 
e, thejadditional students were dropped be- 
1, the}cause they failed to meet the scholarship 
thods|requirements, and a number of others 
, Re-|were placed on probation. 
dling 


1 the STOUT INSTITUTE 
Mod- 


= Stout Institute began its fall 
rolled session with a considerable number 
of new people on its staff. 

The director of the School of House- 
hold Arts, Miss Ruth Michaels, is .a 
graduate of Stout. She secured her 


lents, 
Pitt- 
chers 
0dy- 





Ph. B. degree from Chicago university 
and an M. A. Degree from Columbia 
university. Miss Michaels was assist- 
ant professor in the home economics di- 
vision of Iowa State College for several 
years, later served as director of the 
home economics division of the Okla- 
homa State Agricultural college, and 
was professor of education in home eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania until this year. 

S. E. Paulus, from Ohio, has charge 
of football and basketball coaching. He 
also teaches in the English department. 

Radical changes in the college cur- 
riculum are being made to meet modern 
demands and to keep in line with the 
best phases of practical education grow- 
ing out of new and important vocational 
and industrial education experiments. 


WHITEWATER 


HE Whitewater State Teachers’ 
College exercised its college rights 
for the first time June 11 when two 
young men and two young women re- 
ceived their Baccalaureate Degree in 
Education. Two others were honored 
in a similar manner at the close of the 
summer session. Next June twenty-five 
expect to become Bachelors of Educa- 
tion. 

The new degree course in commerce 
is organized to meet the best and newer 
ideas in curriculum making. The 
course is well balanced, providing for a 
group of general subjects, a major in 
education, a major in the special sub- 
jects (commercial), a minor in other 
fields to be selected by the student, and 
a group of free electives. 

For the past seven years the White- 
water State Normal School has been 
successful in placing all of its graduates 
in good positions and from the records 
of placement up to date, 1927 will be no 
exception. 

The new laboratory course, “Modern 
Classroom Procedure,” which was so 
popular during the summer session will 
be repeated during the regular session 
if the finances of the institution permit. 








Washington County's Experience With 
The Unit Plan 


HARVEY M. GENSKOW 
Supervising Teacher, Washington County 


OR the third year the unit plan has 
been in operation in Washington 
county schools. The first year was 
devoted to preparation; in the last two, 
definite units in seventh and eighth 
grade history and civics have been 
worked out in detail in the office of the 
county superintendent and sent to all 
the schools. It is good supervision to 
supply the teacher with detailed teach- 
ing plans to relieve his burden. The 
plan used follows very closely the tech- 
nique of Professor Morrison. 

The point of view has been that the 
purpose of education is to build within 
the pupil certain habits, attitudes, and 
powers. Facts were treated only as a 
means, not as an end, and as useful only 
in developing the resulting habits, atti- 
tudes, and powers. 

The boy learning to play baseball, 
stimulated by a healthy and natural de- 
sire to play the game, throws the ball, 
catches it, bats it, and runs the bases. 
There are many crucial moments. At 
one time he fields a hard hit grounder; 
at another he grabs a hot liner high in 
the air; again, he hits safely and brings 
in the winning run. All of these exper- 
iences aid in building the ability to play 
baseball. 

Following the example into history, 
the boy, in gaining an attitude toward 
the winning of independence, encoun- 
ters the Stamp Act, The Boston Tea 
Party, the Boston Port Bill, Concord 
and Lexington, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Valley Forge, the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. 

Some of the experiences will be re- 
membered. In baseball the home run 
with the bases full and the svectacular 
catch, and in history the Declaration of 
Independence and the surrender of 
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Cornwallis are outstanding, and willfYe" 
probably be remembered. So far, how-H® 2 
ever, as teaching is concerned they are piudy 
merely experiences, useful in building} d 
the resulting habits or attitudes. pects 

The units were selected as a portion failal 
of the field with a natural beginning fle & 
and ending, as something which fit to- 
gether and could be taught as a whole} Aft 

In the selection of the unit there are pave 
certain definite prerequisites, an under- fate 
standing of which is necessary in order vork 
to understand the new unit. During he gi 
the first teaching step, which is a mem-fery | 
ber of the stimulus phase of the learn- ‘ fa 
ing cycle, the pupils are tested upon Mast 
these as well as upon the new unit. If probl 
the pupil does not have the prerequisi- lence 
tes, they have to be retaught; if he does ftudy 
not understand the new unit (as would fast 
be expected) problems have been rais- Whol 
ed which have stimulated his interest fead) 
in the unit. The exploration step then png ¢ 
has a threefold purpose; (1) to test the jng s 
needed prerequisites, (2) to pretest the pn 0] 
unit, and (3) to stimulate interest. pour 

In the second step, presentation, the pssin 
teacher teaches the unit. He uses a- pf th 
bout twenty minutes to give an over- 
view story of the unit. In an arithme- 
tic unit he would explain and demon- 
strate the unit as a whole. In history 
or some other content subject he would | Th 
give the viewpoint as it is expected the fives 










must get it before he goes on. 
quently, after the presentation a test is fime 
given. If the pupil does not under- pnd 
stand, a second presentation is neces- 
sary. 

The third teaching step, assimilation, 
is part of the second phase of the learn- 
ing cycle, also assimilation. In this 











step the teacher is a supervisor. The 
lass now follows workshop procedure. 
he entire class period is used for su- 
hervised study. The pupils are now 
baining the experiences of what was 
aught in the previous step. They read, 
work problems, experiment, make dia- 
rams, and so on, while the teacher is 
1 wipver ready to supervise their activity. 
, how. #e notices a poor start here, a poor 
oy are Ktudy habit there, a pupil with a read- 
ilding [ag difficulty there. He guides and di- 
rects while the pupils are using all a- 


ith 


railable material which points toward 


ortion , 

nning fhe unit. 

fit to- Testing 

vhole,| After the teacher feels the pupils 





ave mastered the unit, and his inti- 
ate contact with them during their 
vork enables him to know quite well, 
e gives a test designed to indicate mas- 
ery of the unit and not memorization 
f facts. Those who give evidence of 
nastery are allowed to work on special 
roblems; those who do not give evi- 
ence of mastery are redirected in their 
tudy, retested, and redirected until 
astery results. When the class as a 
hole has mastered the unit, they are 
eady for the third phase of the learn- 
ng cycle, reaction. The fourth teach- 
ng step, organization, gives ‘the pupil 
n opportunity to organize the vast a- 
ount of material he encountered in the 
ssimilation step. An outline is made 
f the unit. The essential points are 
elected with their supporting details. 
his outline may be made by either the 
oup or the individual, depending up- 
n the ability of the pupils. 

The fifth teaching step, recitation, 
ives the pupil the supreme classroom 
pportunity to react to the unit. He 
ow presents the unit as the teacher did 
n the second step. He has had ample 
ime to become acquainted with the unit, 
nd now knows what he is talking a- 
out. He uses maps, diagrams, and 
ther devices to make his presentation 
orceful. Following each recitation 
here is an informal class discussion. 
if there is not time for all pupils to give 
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an oral recitation (and only in small 
classes will there be time) the rest may 
present written recitations. 

The plan just outlined is rather com- 
plicated and requires a thorough under- 
standing of the underlying principles, 
but it will succeed in proportion to the 
teacher’s personality, understanding, 
and ability to put it across. 


Results 


The results in Washington county, 
despite the fact that the teachers had 
but meager opportunity to arrive at a 
thorough understanding of the techni- 
que, were very encouraging. Objective 
and subjective evidence indicated con- 
clusively that history was better taught 
than ever before. Practically all the 
teachers prefer to teach according to 
this plan, and many of them have done 
excellent work in preparing and apply- 
ing units in other subjects. 

An objective test prepared in the of- 
fice of the county superintendent, sub- 
mitted to five well known school people 
and to a group of county superinten- 
dents and supervising teachers for criti- 
cism, and then revised, was given to 106 
eighth grade rural school pupils at the 
county examinations, to 48 eighth grade 
parochial school pupils who had used 
the material (but the teachers were not 
instructed in its application), and to 96 
high school seniors in the American his- 
tory classes of five small high schools. 
The latter test was given by the teacher 
in charge as part of the class work. 
The results were as follows: 


MEDIANS 
106 rural school 74 
96 high school seniors 71 
48 parochial school 63 


The above evidence is not conclusive, 
but it indicates that the results from 
the plan were successful. 


Mistakes 
The application of the plan was by 
no means perfect. Many mistakes 
were made in procedure. The follow- 
ing list is given, not to indicate the 
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weaknesses of the plan, but to indicate 
the most common mistakes made by 
teachers in its application. 

1. Pupils, as well as teachers, who 
had been trained from early elementary 
school in traditional procedure, had 
gained the lesson-learning, ground-to- 
be-covered attitude. Since attitudes 
are gained by experiences, much assim- 
ilative experience is necessary to break 
down the old attitude. 

2. Tendency to use class re-citation 
procedure to clarify difficulties. The 
thought was that if material was recited 
all pupils would understand it better. 
Teachers forgot that what the pupils 
needed was more experience. 

8. Tendency to take work on guide 
sheets as ends. The guides to study 
were designed to be stepping stones to 
experiences which would build up the 
attitude toward the unit. If they were 
merely tasks to be done they would be 
parallel to the case in which a pupil is 
assigned ten problems to work and then 
assumed to have mastered the principle 
involved. 

4. Tendency not to keep work up to 
standard. Study questions answered 
incompletely without understanding. 
Direct copying resulted. The guides 
are helps in study, and in order to 
understand the unit, the pupils must 
get correct experiences through the aid 
of the guide sheets. 

5. Test papers not taken as test for 
mastery, and as a basis of remedial 
work. Seventy-five passing grade crept 
in. Brief oral explanation given by 
teacher on points missed, and then mas- 
tery assumed. Test should show wheth- 
er the pupil has mastered. If he has 
not it should indicate his difficulty and 
more assimilative material should be 
given. Later he should be retested and 
if necessary redirected to study until 
mastery is reached. 

6. All available books and materials 
were not used. 

7. There was insufficient supervision 
of study. Some teachers é¢onsidered the 
period one of relief, to rest or to pre- 
pare for other classes. Much valuable 
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time was wasted and good study habits} 
were not developed. 

8. Teacher over-supervised by help. 
ing pupils too much. 

9. Teachers not always prepared up. 
on unit. 

10. Mastery test given before pupils 
could possibly have had enough experi. 
ences to master the unit. 

11. Organization and recitation steps 
omitted, thus depriving the pupils of 
the opportunity to react toward the 
unit. 

12. True units difficult to select. This 
requires a thorough understanding of 
the field. 

Over a hundred teachers in Wash. 
ington county are applying the plan and 
getting much better results than they 
did with other plans. The most encour. 
aging result is that as the plan is bet- 
ter understood, teachers are planning 
and applying units of their own in other 
subjects. 


MY FRIEND, did it ever occur to 

you that you are unhappy be. 
cause you have lost connection with 
life? Because your feet are not some 
where firm planted upon the soil of re- 
ality? Contentment, and indeed use- 
fulness, comes as the infallible result 
of great acceptances, great humilities— 
of not trying to make ourselves this or 
that (to conform to some dramatized 
version of ourselves), but of surrender- 
ing ourselves to the fullness of life—of 
letting life flow through us. To be 
used !—that is the sublimest thing we 
know. 


“It is a distinguishing mark of great- 
ness that it has a tremendous hold upon 
real things. I have seen men who 
seemed to have behind them, or rather 
within them, whole societies, states, in- 
stitutions: how they come at us, like 
Atlas bearing the world! For they act 
not with their own feebleness, but with 
a strength as of the Whole of Life. 
They speak, and the words are theirs, 
but the voice is the Voice of Mankind.” 

—David Grayson 
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Greetings From Your President 


of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation and a most pressing in- 
vitation to every teacher in the state to 
become a member. Let us show our 
professional spirit by making our mem- 
bership one hundred percent this year. 

We all know that 
much more may be ac- 
complished for our 
profession by work- 
ing together than by 
working apart. The 
best means of coopera- 
tion for Wisconsin 
teachers is the Wis- 
consin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. To be affili- 
ated with our state as- 
sociation is one mark 
of professional spirit. 
We all profit by the ac- 
tivities of the Associa- 
tion. We _ should not 
take without contribu- 
ting. Let us make 
our influence in Wis- 
consin’s educational 
program felt by at 
least paying our an- 
nual dues, if we cannot do more. 

The cooperative spirit demonstrated 
by the members of our association dur- 
ing the recent session of the legislature 
brought me a joy that will be the out- 
standing memory of my year as your 
president. You proved what may be 
done by “pulling together.” Wisconsin 
has a big educational program. It can 
be carried out if we stand united. Let 
us prove true what was said by our late 
President John F. Sims,—‘“‘the hearts of 
our teachers beat true to the Badger 
motto ‘Forward’.” 


Let us take this for our slogan: 
“Every Wisconsin teacher a member of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association.” 


All the reasons for membership in the 
state association hold good for member- 


G ot the Wi to present members 
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ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion. Let us, if possible, join that, too. 
Let us make Wisconsin stand for more 
than it now does in the national educa- 
tional deliberations. Many teachers 
say they do not join the N. E. A. be- 
cause they cannot attend the meetings. 
Recently I heard the 
newly elected presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., 
Miss Cornelia S. A- 
dair, say she believed 
that valuable and im- 
portant as the annual 
meetings are, the real- 
ly great accomplish- 
ment of the N. E. A. 
was that of the 
committees working 
through the year. We 
may assist those com- 
mittees by paying 
membership dues. 

The all-year-round 
service of these Asso- 
ciations to the teach- 
ers, the pupils, the 
state, and the nation 
is, after all, their most 
important work. The 
conventions are interesting, inspiring, 
and of very great value; they serv» to 
focus attention upon the accomplish- 
ments and ideals of the year. To those 
who are privileged to attend they are 
certainly of great value; to those who 
do not attend they have a very great 
value also in their influence upon school 
practice. 


It would be a fine thing if Wisconsin 
could this year increase its membership 
in both state and national associations 
so that we would rank in the upper 
group of states. We are growing, but 
we should not be satisfied until every 
teacher is a member of both of these 
great organizations which work all 
through the year to advance the cause 
of education. 
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THE NOVEMBER MEETING AT 
MILWAUKEE 


HE program of the annual meet- 

ing at Milwaukee is well under 

way. The section chairmen are 
building some strong programs with 
leaders in American education speak- 
ing before every section. The final pro- 
gram will appear in the October JourR- 
NAL, which will reach subscribers about 
the middle of October. 


General Sessions 


The program for the general sessions 
is unusually interesting. On Thursday 
morning Cameron Beck of New York, 
a speaker who has been a headliner on 
national and state programs, and 
Meredith Nicholson of Indiana, nation- 
ally known author and charming 
speaker, will be on the program. On 
Friday morning Bertrand Russell of 
England and Oswald Ryan will speak. 
Saturday morning’s meeting will close 
the convention, with addresses by Mon- 
traville Flowers of California and 
Maude Ballington Booth. 


Spanish Night 

Thursday evening a company of art- 
ists will give a Spanish program. This 
includes dances, songs, and _ instru- 
mental music of Spain and Spanish 
speaking countries, by Doris Niles, 
dancer, and Gil Valeriano, Spanish 
tenor, with a company which includes 
an orchestral ensemble. 


Spanish music is just coming into 
vogue in this country. After a period 
of invasion by Russian art and another 
period of a revival of negro spirituals, 
we are becoming aware of the inex- 
haustible source of Spanish art, music, 
and particularly dancing as practiced 
in Spain and in our own Spanish-speak- 
ing neighboring countries. 


Doris Niles has imbibed the full 
flavor of the artistic and cultural ap- 
peal of Spanish dancing in Spain 
proper. She has spent nearly a year in 
that country, mingling alike with artists 
and gypsies, delving into the original 
sources, designing her costumes to in- 
terpret the real spirit of Spain. Gil 
Valeriano is a Spanish tenor, who has 
met with great favor in his New York 
and Boston debuts, and according to 
the New York Times, “sings the Span- 
ish songs with an instinct for their 
style which is inborn.” 


The Spanish Night program has been 
arranged so as to present the art of 
Spanish dancing and song in all their 
phases. 


November 3-4-5 are the dates of the 
Milwaukee meeting. Put it down on 
your calendar now. 


Make hotel reservations for the Mil- 
waukee meeting now or you may be out 
of luck. 








This boy forgot to reserve a room. 


| YOU have charge of a reunion, sec- 

tion luncheon or dinner, or any like 
function to be held during the Milwau- 
kee convention, please send us details 
as to time and place of meeting, price, 
name of person taking reservations, etc. 
And won’t you please send us this in- 
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formation as soon as you can? Its a 
big job to prepare the program. Your 
help in avoiding a last-minute-rush will 
certainly be appreciated. 


HE campaign for membership for 
1927-28 is now on. Enrollment 
material is in the hands of super- 

intendents and we are hoping for a 
greatly increased membership. Other 
states are growing faster than Wiscon- 
sin in professional organization. Last 
year we ranked 31 in spite of the fact 
that we had an increase in membership 
over the preceding year. In member- 
ship in the N. E. A. Wisconsin ranks 29 
among the states. Can’t the Badger 
state get up where it belongs? Michi- 
gan is 15, Illinois 27, Iowa 37, Minne- 
sota 33, Nebraska 16. Utah heads the 
list with a total membership of 4,785 
and teaching population of 4,650. New 
Jersey comes second with membership 
of 23,772 and teaching population of 
24,100. Pennsylvania is third with a 
membership of 55,203, with 56,500 
teachers. What’s wrong with Wiscon- 
sin? We can’t tell the people of the 
state that we are leaders when we have 
to say that we are in the lower half of 
the states in professional standing. It’s 
up to us to make a real advance our- 
selves before we attempt to convince 
the legislature that we are in the lead 
educationally. 





EMBERSHIP ecards should be sent 
in as early as possible. Every 
member is entitled to the WISCONSIN 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and we are 
anxious to supply all of the numbers. 
After the cards are received the name 
plate has to be cut for the addresso- 
graph and filed for the mailing ma- 
chine. We can cut and file about four 
hundred names a day. It is evident 
that when membership is delayed until 
the last of October, just before the an- 
nual meeting, the accumulation of cards 
is so great that error and delay are in- 
evitable. Enrollment should be com- 
pleted in the early days of the school 
year. Let’s break last year’s record in 
number and in the promptness with 
which names are sent in. 





Break the Record 


E HOPE to make this year’s Jour- 

nal so valuable that you will want 
to save every number, and so that that 
may be done without any trouble we 
shall be glad to send you a magazine 
binder to fit the Journal, for $2.00, 
which is the cost price. The reference 
value of the magazine will be greatly 
increased when you have copies of all 
issues in one place. 


feature of the convention this year 

will be an all-state orchestra of high 
school pupils under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Edgar Gordon of the University 
of Wisconsin. He will be glad to re- 
ceive applications from pupils qualified 
to play. Write him for information. 
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PREPARATION OF ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 
Summary of Findings of the Minnesota 
Study 

1. About one-third of the English 
teachers had majored in a subject 
other than English while in college. 

2. Only about one-fourth have done 
any graduate work. 

3. Practically all the teachers belong 
to the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation; only 13% belong to the Na- 
tional Council. 

4. Almost nothing in the way of pub- 
lished work either educational or 
literary has been produced by these 
teachers. 

5. Teachers are reading on an average 
seven hours a week outside of school 
preparation. The quality of their 
reported recent reading is high both 
for books and periodicals. 

6. Over one-third do not subscribe to 
any literary or current events maga- 
zine; about-two-thirds do not sub- 
scribe to any educational magazine. 

7. The average teacher has read less 
than one-fourth of the books on the 
state high-school reading list for 
9th and 10th grades, and less than 
one-fifth of the books for 11th and 
12th grades. 


8. Teachers evidence a marked desire 
for a course in grammar in college. 
Their recommendation of Chaucer 
and Milton are infrequent. 


9. Students at the University of Min- 
nesota are being overtrained in the 
early American writers and under- 
trained in the later ones. 

10. Teachers feel overtrained in the 
older British writers and under- 
trained in modern ones, especially 
American writers. 

11. Teachers are overtrained in formal 
characterizations of authors and 
types, but undertrained in actually 
discriminating between good and 
poor literature; overtrained in for- 
mal types of composition but under- 
trained in letter-writing. 


12. They need methods courses in teach- 
ing and directing activities. 

13. Teachers are giving far too little at- 
tention to oral work compared with 
literature and written work. About 
10% of them never had a public. 
speaking course. 


A MORAL CODE 

1. Good Will. The good of the whole 
must prevail over that of the individual. 
The best motive of conduct is a control- 
ling desire for the good of all life for al! 
time. 

2. Health. The human _ enterprise 
must be carried on in human bodies. 
Body and mind must be kept fit by omis- 
sion of all harmful conduct, however 
socially intrenched, and by development 
of habits that add to their soundness 
and vigor. 

3. Eugenics. 
be perpetuated. 


4. Integrity. Only as men can trust. 
each other are they free to achieve life 


The best lives should 


purpose. Integrity in all relations is 
essential. 
5. Inquiry. Only as we learn the na- 


ture of the world, through unswerving 
search for truth, can we learn how to 
live. 


6. Symmetry. All values are rela- 
tive. It is essential to strive always 
to see them in true relations. 

7. Aspiration. Life purpose is po- 
tent only when pursued with desire. 
The nurture of aspiration is essential. 


Antioch Notes 


There is only one road to progress, 
in education as in other human affairs, 
and that is: Science wielded by love. 
Without science, love is powerless; 
without love, science is destructive. 


All that has been done to improve ‘the 
education of little children has been 
done by those who knew all that science 
could teach on the subject. 


Bertrand Russell, Education and 
the Good Life 
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ELEVEN COMMANDMENTS 


I. Thou shalt have other interests 
pesides thy schoolroom. 


II. Thou shalt not try to make of 
thy children little images, for they are 
a live little bunch, visiting the wrig- 
gling of their captivity upon you, their 
teacher, unto the last weary moment of 
the day; and showing interest and co- 
operation unto those who can give them 
reasonable freedom in working. 


III. Thou shalt not scream the 
names of thy children in irritation, for 
they will not hold thee in respect if 
thou screamest their names in vain. 


IV. Remember the last day of the 
week, to keep it happy. 


V. Humor the feelings of thy chil- 
dren that their good will may speak 
well for thee in the little domain over 
which thou rulest. 


VI. Thou shalt not kill one breath 
of stirring endeavor in the heart of a 
little child. 


VII. Thou shalt not allow any un- 
kindness of speech or action to enter 
the door of thy room. 


VIII. Thou shalt not steal for the 
drudgery of many “papers” the pre- 
cious hours that should be given to 
recreation, that thy strength and hap- 
piness may appear unto all that come 
within thy presence. 


IX. Thou shalt not bear witness to 
too many “schemes of work,” for much 
scattered effort is a weariness to the 
soul and a stumbling block to weary 
fingers. 


X. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s room, nor her children, nor her 
manner, nor her system, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s, but work out 
thine own salvation with fear and 
trembling—only don’t let anyone know 
about the fear and trembling. 


XI. Thou shalt laugh—when it 
rains, and wee, wooly ones muddy the 


floor, when it blows and doors bang, 
when little angels conceal their wings, 
and wriggle, when Tommy spills ink 
and Mary flops a tray of trailing let- 
ters; when visitors appear at the pre- 
cise moment when all small heads have 
forgotten everything you thought they 
knew. 

And again I say unto you, laugh, for 
upon all these commandments hang all 
the law and the profits in thy school- 
room. 

—Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s 


Chronicle (London) 


What I can’t understand is that school 
systems take no account of the emo- 
tional fitness of teachers for their task. 
A person who is charged with the de- 
velopment of children in the formative 
age, even though she passes quite satis- 
factorily the mental and physical re- 
quirements, certainly cannot be called a 
teacher unless she is equipped to under- 
stand and guide the emotional life of 
her children.—Dr. A. L. Jacoby 


There is scarcely a business or a pro- 
fession the followers of which are not 
closely organized and apparently united 
in their efforts to promote the interests 
peculiar to their calling. Today teach- 
ers, more than the followers of any 
other profession, need the advantages of 
such organization.—Francis G. Blair 


Education does not mean teaching 
people to know what they do not know. 
It means teaching them to behave as 
tney do not behave. It is not teaching 
the youth the shapes of I-*ters and the 
tricks of numbers, and then leaving 
them to turn their arithmetic to 
roguery, and their literature to lust. 
It is, on the contrary, training them 
into the perfect exercise and kingly con- 
tinence of their bodies and souls. It is 
a painful, continual, and difficult work, 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept, and by praise, but, 
above all—by example. 

John Ruskin 














Secondary Education in Country and Village. 
By Emery N. Ferriss. 401 pp. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

Most discussions of secondary education are 
mainly concerned with the large city high 
school. Since 1900 there has been a marked 
growth in the number of high schools in small 
cities and villages, and very many in connec- 
tion with the consolidated schools of the open 
country. This book is a pioneer in its at- 
tempt to study the activities of the small high 
school in terms of a democratic social order. 
It will be of great service. 


Education for Character. By Frank C. Sharp. 


466 pp. The Bobbs—Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. 
A reprinting of a standard work. Includes 


a program of moral instruction for the first 
eight grades. 


Mental Hygiene. By Daniel W. La Rue. 443 
pp. The Macmillan Co., Chicago. 

A study of the forces that make or mar 
mental life. Teachers will find it most valu- 
able in solving some of their problems with 
the unadjusted child. It will help anyone to 
understand himself. 


Extra-Curricular Activities. By H. C. Mce- 
Kown. 617 pp. The Macmillan Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Extra-curricular activities seem to attract 
more and more serious consideration. A book 
as useful as this will therefore be welcomed 


by high school administrators. Indispensable. 


Modern Essays of Various Types. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by Charles 
A. Cockayne. 391 pp. Chas. E. Merrill 
Co., Chicago. 


A first-rate collection of live essays, chosen 
especially for their appeal to third and fourth 
year high school students. There is a good 
introduction on the essay type of writing. 
Supplementary essays are listed, and there 
are also suggestive questions, some of which 
latter may be helpful and some not so helpful. 


Stories East and West. By Lora B. Peck. 
Illus. by Rhoda Chase. 218 pp. Little, 
Brown & Co., Chicago. 


A supplementary reader. The author has 
chosen folk tales that have literary value and 
lend themselves to dramatization. She has 
tried to keep each story true to its peculiar 
setting, so that the children may glean ac- 
curate knowledge of manners and customs in 
various lands. The language is simple and 
An excellent 


the illustrations are attractive. 
job of printing too. 


Principles of Secondary Education. By Wil- 
liams and Rice. 339 pp. Ginn & Co,, 


Chicago. 
An introductory course. Its point of view 
is that the “secondary school in the United 


States has evolved out of the advancing needs 
of humankind in a democracy.” A safe and 
sane book. 


Methods with Adolescents. By 
Pringle. 437 
Chicago. 


Ralph W. 
pp. D. C. Heath & Co. 


A practical book for the classroom teacher 
in senior and junior high schools. Strongly 
reminiscent of Hall, but greatly influenced by 
the more modern statistical and sociological 
attitudes. Stresses the fundamental need of 
skillful teaching as the final solution of all 
ordinary high school problems. About three- 
fourths of the book is devoted to specific 
subjects. 


Correlated Art. Books I, II, and III. (Paper 
covers) By Pedro J. Lemos and Bess 
Flearor Foster. The Abbott Educational 
Co., Chicago. 


A course covering the field above the sixth 
grade, based on command of fundamental proc- 
esses, health, vocation, home membership, citi- 
zenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character. Provides instruction, examples, 
and space for mounting the student’s work. 
Old Testament Stories. Edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Walter Leopold 
Bennett. 227 pp. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
Chicago 


The editor hopes to make Bible stories at 
least as interesting as some of our current 
short stories. Believing that the worth of the 
former “is in most cases dependent upon a 
correct valuation of the ethical concepts in- 
volved,” he has not hesitated to emphasize the 
universal concepts that pertain to morality, 
conscience, and God. He has not attempted 
to review Hebraic history. His purpose, and 
we think he has achieved it, was to put into a 
form attractive to young minds, the poetry 
and the eternal truths of the Bible, “ever fresh 
and inspiring.” 


Third Reader in The Child’s 
By Marjorie Hardy. 
282 pp. 


Best Stories. 
Own Way Series. 
Original stories by Helen Teeters. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. 


The many excellent readers being published 
these days sorely tax our supply of adjectives. 
Best Stories deserves the same high praise 
we gave the earlier books of the series, in the 
December 1926 JOURNAL. 
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WE CANNOT tell you enough of the utmost clarity 
of tone of this new Orthophonic Victrola for 
schools. You hear music exactly as 1t is—it seems 
emerging direct from the throat of the singer or 
dramatic speaker, or from the clear instruments 
of the orchestra! 

This lustrous-oak cabinet in early Italian style 
pas every proved necessity for school use! Rear 
wheels move the Victrola easily from room to 
room, and lock automatically when at rest. The 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 

The Sandman; 2. Spinning Song (Grant Schaefer) ; 
Slumber Boat; The Vop; The Fairies (Gaynor) 
ANNA HOWARD . . 20738—75c 

The Nightingale (Garrett) ; “Sky Music (Norfolk 
Chimes) ; Pull a Cherry (French) ; Swing Song; 
Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English); The Postillion 
(Taubert); The Dairy Maids (Old English) ; 
My Banjo (italian) —"pNA BRowN . 20744—75c 


RHYTHMS 
Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 (Antenne 
ORCHESTRA an - « « 20526—75c 
STUDY OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Instruments of the Orchestra — Strings; Wood- 
winds; Brass; Percussion—victOR ORCHESTRA— 
20522-20523—75¢ each 


With this new 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


you hear the most 
beautiful music of the world 
exactly as it is 


Play beautiful music every day. If 
the child can only hear music—he 
will love it. He will appreciate 
it, distinguish what is finest and 
have an intimacy with real beauty. 


needles cannot spill even when the Victrola is 
carried up the stairs. A portion of the back lifts 
into a shelf—your own desk. The Victrola stops 
automatically when the record is finished. And 
yuu can lock both doors and the cover to prevent 
tampering. . . . School price $165. Arrange a pay- 
ment plan with your Victor dealer. Or write us. 
There are now New Orthophonic Records for 
every class in every grade in school. Complete 
list, to date, on request. Hear these: 


ORIGIN OF PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Yankee Doodle—Violin (Old Jig); Violin (Old 
Nursery Rhyme) : Piccolo and Drums; Full Band. 
Dixite—Banjo, Tambourine, Clappers; Piccolo 
and Drums ; Full Band—victor BAND . 20166—75¢ 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward) ; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic (Howe-Steffe) ; Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean (Thomas A. Becket) — 
pipe organ by MARK ANDREWS 20745—7Se 
SONGs FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Cymbeline) —LAMBERT 
MURPHY; Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of 
Verona) (Shakespeare-Schubert ) —ROoYAL DADMUN 
008—$1.00 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Live a-Humble—TUSKEGEE QUARTET 
20520—75¢ 


Good News; 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 








CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Help your Pupils Raise their 


ARITHMETIC STANDING 


—By using the Knight-Ruch- 
Studebaker 


ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 


Results are immediate and tangible. In 
Oklahoma City one grade showed two 
and one-half years improvement after 
using the WORK-BOOKS for only two 
semesters! Hundreds of other schools 
are having the same success. 

The WORK-BOOKS may be used with 
any basal text. Pupils enjoy trying to 
beat their past records. The teacher’s 
work is much lighter. And the WORK- 
BOOKS cost no more than a term’s 
supply of tablet paper—#6c per copy. 
Teachers’ Edition, 48c. 

Write for information and sample pages. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Publishers of the Standard Mathematical 
Service 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 











MUSIC 


for 


Schools 


Headquarters for 
All Victor 
Educational 
Records 


Eau Claire 


Boek & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











The Common-Word Spellers. By Ervin Ev. 
gene Lewis. 160 pp. Ginn & Co., Chi. 
cago. 

For junior high schools. The outstanding 
features are: 1. Words included that have 
been proved essential in business correspond. 
ence. 2. Troublesome words brought together 
frequently for special drill. 3. Words grouped 
in “pre-tests,” called “Test, then Study,” to 
effect economy in teaching. 4. Spelling words 
are not printed in syllables or marked dia- 
critically, because “those were bad _ habits,” 
5. Syllabification taught through recognized 
governing principles. 6. Special lessons on 
intelligent use of the dictionary. 


Clothing and Textiles, 180 pp. Foods and 
Cookery, 297 pp. By Mary L. Matthews, 
Revised Editions. Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston. 

Intended for beginning classes. The treat- 
ment is strictly elementary. The first volume 
includes such topics as House Decoration and 
Furnishing, Care of the House, Budgets and 
Accounts; the second includes sections on Fam- 
ily Relationships, Marketing, and the Care 
and Feeding of Children. The subjects are 
correlated, so that the student sees the re- 
lationship between the various phases of house- 
keeping and home-making. 


The Brooklet’s Story. A new edition of 
Brooks and Brook Basins. By Alexis E. 
Frye. 189 pp. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

Delightful stories embodying the truths 
about land and water, the atmosphere, and 
the seasons, interwoven with appropriate 
poems; meant to deepen the child’s love of 
nature and to suggest a form of outdoor les- 
sons. 


The Moore—Wilson Readers. By Maude Moore 
and Harry B. Wilson. Illus. by Dorothy 
Rittenhouse Morgan. D. C. Heath & 
Company. 

For the first six grades. Each book has a 
name which will mean more to the child than 
“reader.” The books for the first two grades 
are meant to make a game of learning the 
alphabet. The vowels are fairies, with the 
consonants as helpers. Each letter assumes 
personality and responsibility, and_ stresses 
human virtues. There is also a special book 
of Phonic Games for each of the first three 
grades, in which vowels are fairies; one-space 
consonants, gnomes; consonants that extend 
above one space, sprites; double consonants, 
brownies, etc. 

The fairy scheme is ingeniously and elab- 
orately (perhaps too elaborately for effective 
use) worked out, and Miss Morgan has done a 
magnificent piece of work in illustration. If 
exposure to delicate beauty can create appre- 
ciation of loveliness, no grade child who uses 
these books will be without it. 

The next three readers are, even if without 
colored pictures, not less attractive. In Father 
Time’s Gifts, for the fourth grade, the selec- 
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tions are organized about the months of the 
year. The Progress of Time, for the fifth 
grade, uses the Seasons as a basis for organ- 
jzation of selections. A Review of Time, for 
the sixth grade, employs a topical organiza- 
tion. 

The authors have made a conscious attempt 
to bring together that which would inspire to 
noble life and unselfish service; create respect 
for the viewpoint of others; instill reverence 
for the truths of nature; deepen the sense of 
patriotism and international good will; and 
arouse “a profound realization of the Value of 
Time.” The authors and D. C. Heath and 
Company have “done themselves proud.” 


English Step by Step. By Ellen A. G. Phil- 
lips and Cecil A. Kidd. Ginn & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A book for each of the third, fourth, and 
fifth years. The authors attempt to present 
all phases of instruction in elementary Eng- 
lish, with the exception of the mechanics of 
reading. There are graded lessons in spell- 
ing, dictation, language, composition, and si- 
lent reading. Two lessons are planned for 
each week. These and the lessons in compo- 
sition are based on the story which consti- 
tutes the week’s work in dictation. 

The work planned for each half-year is in- 
tended to cover 20 weeks, including reviews. 
Of the last two sections of each book, the 
first, for the pupil’s use, contains a recapitula- 
tion of the points taught during each half 
year; the second contains various kinds of 
teaching helps. 


History Stories of Other Lands: Tales from 
Far and Near, Tales of Long Ago, The 
Beginnings, Lord and Vassal, The New 
Liberty, The Modern World. By Arthur 
Guy Terry, Assoc. Prof. of History, N. W. 
Univ. Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 

An excellent series, meant tu provide some 
of the broad outlines of European history, 
and a background for the study of American 
history. The first two volumes consist of 
simple stories of all time drawn from the his- 
tory of many lands. Each of the later vol- 
umes deals with the events of a definite period. 

The work has been very carefully graded, 
and there are a great many pictures and draw- 
ings, maps, and charts, as well as a generous 
number of full-page colored reproductions of 

famous historical paintings. The series is a 

splendid achievement for author and publish- 

ers. 


My First Book. By Bessie B. Coleman. 30 
pp. Paper covers. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Chicago. 

A combination picture and simple reading 
book that any child would be happy to use. 
Vocabulary includes 69 words used by chil- 
dren. It is suggested that the book may be 
used in connection with any series of readers. 
Includes teaching suggestions. 


Visual Instruction 
Lantern Slides 


Daylight Lantern 
Stereoscopes 


Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 


Write for further information 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 


Lock Box 546 Madison, Wis. 
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INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


‘ Springfield, Massachusetts f 











A New READING 
CIRCLE BOOK for 
High Schools 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
Ruch and Steddard 


Designed as a handbook and 
guide for principals and teachers 
on the preparation, selection, 
and use of high school tests. It 
summarizes and interprets the 
widely scattered contributions in 
educational magazines and 
monographs on the measure- 
ment of achievement and in- 
telligence in grades 7 through 
12. The material is up-to-date 
in every respect. 


‘World Book Co. 
2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ardin L. Johnson 
Wis. Representative 
Box 393 Wautoma 











BUILT TO LAST AND SERVE A 
LIFETIME 


DEMO UNTABLE 


Sharp, aL” y 
Clean, , 
Snappy 


Impres- 
sions. 





Liked by all and most by its longest users 


Into this new Demountable has been 
built the experience of sixteen years of 
typewriter manufacturing. 

The ideal Typewriter too for it— 

has superior construction—is more efficient 

—is durable—has unseen sources of Long 

Life—will save you money 

Demounted in an instant, the machine 
may be separated into four units. All 
Units and parts are interchangeable. 

The different width carriages, 11, 14, 1, 
and 26 inches can be used on any mode}. 
Interchangeable Platens make it possible 
to use that kind most suited for the 
work. 

Because of the demountability, the 
mechanical adjustments and over-hauls 
can be effected at 2 small cost. 

See it—Inspect it—Above all, try it 

Educational Department 

Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Founded 1911. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8. A 
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A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


n Ed. with in- 
troduction and notes by Milton M. Smith 
of Horace Mann School and Columbia 


Univ. Charles E. Merrill Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Smith’s object is to teach pupils to 
read the play with enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion, through development of the ability to 
visualize the production, and to make Shakes- 
pere the dramatist real to them. Stage direc. 
tions, and a good set of questions and study 
aids are included, but the editor uses the less 
helpful practice of putting notes in the back 
of the book instead of at the bottom of the 
page where they would be read. 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Brown. 
ing. Edited by Wm. Avery Barras. 172 
pp. F. M. Ambrose Co., New York City. 

The aim of the book is to give the student 

a fair glimpse of Browning’s work as found 
in some of his best shorter poems. Says the 
editor, “This book is not an attempt to clear 
up all the mists about Browning. I hope 
rather that it may be simply a stimulus to 
many a student to go on into the study of 
Browning far more deeply.” ‘There is a well 
written, concise but comprehensive, biograph- 
ical sketch; also a good essay on some char- 
acteristics of Browning’s poetry, based on the 
selections in this volume. Mr. Smith consid- 
ers the dramatic and lyric qualities, Brown- 
ing’s alleged obscurity, his liberalism, and his 
versatility. The notes, lesson assignments, 
and study questions are well thought out and 
well presented. 


Fundamental Danish Gymnastics for Women. 
By Dorothy Sumption. 179 pp. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

The author’s claim for fundamental Danish 
gymnastics is conservative. She would not 
substitute this system for others, but rather 
use it to supplement others. The Danish 
work, like any other, must be selected and 
taught with skill if good is to result. 

The book consists mainly of (1) descrip- 
tions and illustrations of one hundred and 
seven exercises and (2) of twenty Jliesson 
plans designed to meet the needs of an aver- 
age, vigorous class. The book would be 
equally good for (1) the faddist who has ac- 
cepted this new type of work with no reserva- 
tions, (2) the skeptic who hates to admit 
good in anything new, and (3) for the teacher 
who aims to keep abreast of the times. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


Immensee. By Theodor Storm. 214 pp. 

With introduction, notes, vocabulary, and di- 
rect-method exercises by B. Q. Morgan, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Elmer O. Wooley, 
Indiana University. 

The introduction and the notes make a sys- 
tematic attempt to illuminate the story by the 
citation of passages which show the sources 
of certain ideas or episodes, or by references 
to incidents in Storm’s own life. The exer- 
cises include not only German questions, gram- 
mar drill, translation work, and practice in 
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word formation, but also some outlined themes 
for free reproduction. 


Le Maitre du Moulin-Blanc. By Mathilde 
Alanic. 248 pp. Edited with notes, vo- 
cabulary, and English exercises by C. W. 
Bell. 

A slightly abridged edition. The notes have 
been written with the object of assisting in- 
termediate classes in the study of the text. 
The exercises deal with various points of 
grammar and syntax. Only the most common 
words are omitted from the vocabulary. 


Malficeli. By Aime Rebald. Edited with 
notes, vocabulary, and direct-method ex- 
ercises by R. P. Jago. 148 pp. 

The story of a dog, a study of whose career 
forms an introduction to French life and man- 
ners. The author is a professor in a French 
lycée. He explains that much of the text and 
all the illustrations (which are ingenious and 
highly entertaining) are due to the collabora- 
tion of his pupils. 


Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. Abridged 
and edited with notes, direct-method exer- 
cises, and vocabulary by Flora Campbell. 
315 pp. 

The editor’s aim is “to bring together the 
most characteristic and interesting parts of 
the novel and to give the student a picture, 
faithful even if brief, of the entire sweep of 
Hugo’s stupendous story.” The book is in- 
tended especially for use in the third or fourth 
term of high schools and second or third 
terms of colleges and universities. “The work 
is so laid out that the student must search 
the text for thought content, grammatical 
structure, and idiom study.” 


Contes Dramatiques. By E. C. Hills and M. 
Dondo, U. of California. 206 pp. 


A collection of short stories and simple 
songs for beginners. There are exercises, a 
vocabulary, and directions for dramatizing 
the stories. The stories are almost wholly in 
dialect. The forms of the irregular verbs 
(except the subjunctive) are given under the 
several verbs in the vocabulary, which also 
contains the sort of information usually given 
in a special set of notes. 

All of these books are published by D. C. 
Heath & Company, Chicago. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. By La- 
biche and Martin. 188 pp. Globe Book 
Co, Rs. ¥ 

This popular comedy has been edited, with 

notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by Ralph W. 

Haller so that it may furnish not only enter- 

tainment and practice in reading French, but 

also real help in the study of the language. 





Thomas Charles 
Company 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, III. 


Northwestern Agents of 
Milton Bradley Co. 


When you need WATER COLORS, 
SCHOOL CRAYONS, KINDER- 
GARTEN MATERIALS, DRAW- 
ING PAPERS, THE BRADLEY 
QUALITY BOOKS, in fact, any- 
thing for schools, write to us. We 
have the good old Bradley line. 
The Bradley materials are known 
in all the schools in the United 
States. 











Biology Instructor's Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 
past few years have 


The witnessed a 


wonderful transformaiion in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 


built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yi. Ce: 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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CALENDAR 


City Superintendents’ Meeting—September 29- 
30, Madison 


County Superintendents’ Meeting—November 


'‘_2, Milwaukee 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION— 
November 3-4-5, Milwaukee 


American Education Week—November 7-13 
Red Cross Roll Call—November 11-24 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Central — Stevens Point, October 14~15. 
President, J. Earl Rohr, Nekoosa. Secretary, 
Ira C. Painter, Wausau. The principal speak- 
ers will be Raymond Robins, Dr. Fanny W. 
Dunn, Dr. Lyman A. Copps, President Robert 
Dodge Baldwin of the Stevens Point Teachers 
College, and E. G. Doudna. Perre Watkins 
and Alexander Meiklejohn will probably be 
on the program too. The Cordova Concertiers 
will furnish the music for the Friday evening 
program. 


Lake Superior—Superior, October 6-7. Pres- 
ident, H. J. Antholz, Spooner. Secretary, Ag- 
nes Currie, 1205—21st St., Superior. Some of 
the principal speakers will be H. C. Morrison, 
Chicago; Leonard Koos, Minnesota; Harry L. 
Miller, Wisconsin; B. Bode, Ohio; S. M. 
Thomas of the State Department; President 
George M. Snodgrass, La Crosse; and Dean 
Saing, Chicago. 


Northern—Ashland, October 6-7. President, 
E. H. Merrihew, Iron River. Secretary, Lida 
Doolittle, Ashland. Speakers on the Thursday 
program will be Lotus D. Coffman, President 
of the University of Minnesota; State Super- 
intendent John Callahan; Prof. H. C. Morri- 
son, University of Chicago; M. E. Dillon, 
Mayor of Ashland; George S. Dick, State 
Rural School supervisor; Isobel K. Wallace 
and Joanna Teering, Superior Teachers Col- 
lege; Laura J. McDonald, Ashland High 
school. 

On Friday the following will speak: Prof. 
L. V. Koos, University of Minnesota; Presi- 
dent H. L. Brown, Oshkosh Teachers college; 
President Wriston, Lawrence college; Presi- 
dent Munger, Northland college; County Su- 
perintendent Richard Taggart; and B. E. 
Nelson, president of Stout Institute. 

A world famous singer will appear with 
the Ashland Music club in an evening concert. 

Six hundred fifty teachers are expected to 
attend the meeting. 


Northeastern—Oshkosh, October 7. Pres- 
ident, J. B. Layde. Secretary, Eva Van Sis- 
tine, Oshkosh Teachers college. Superintend- 


ent M. C. Potter, Milwaukee, will speak op 
“Educational Movements—A Species of Menta! 
Millinery,” and Supt. William McAndrew, Chi. 
cago, on “The Man With the Folded Arms.” 
Edgar Gyest and Harry H. Rogers will also 
be on the program. The general meetings will 
be held in the morning and evening, and the 
sectional meetings in the afternoon. 0, 
Plenzke, E. B. Gordon, J. T. Giles, Maybelle 
Bush, Ben Rohan, Prof. Mitchell, W. E. Mor. 
ton (Marinette), Dr. R. B. Thiel of Lawrence 
college, Lita Bane, and many others will ap. 
pear on sectional programs. 


Northwestern—Eau Claire, October 13-14, 
President, W. B. Senty, Arcadia. Secretary, 
B. W. Bridgman, Eau Claire Teachers col. 
lege. Thursday afternoon, Raymond Robins 
will speak on “Leadership the Crux of Demo. 
cratic Society,” and Ida Clyde Clark will also 
give an address. Thursday evening a special 
vast from New York will present Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln.” Prof. Alexander Meikle- 
john of the University of Wisconsin and Dean 
George A. Works, University of Chicago, will 
give the principal addresses on Friday evening, 

The following people have been booked for 
the sectional meetings: 


Junior High School—Prof. L. V. Koos, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Senior High School—Prof. H. L. Miller, 
University of Wisconsin 


Grammar Grades and Intermediate—Prof. 
C. J. Anderson 


Primary—Miss Elizabeth Hall, Asst. Supt. 
of Schools, Minneapolis 


Rural—Prof. George Works 


Southern—Madison, February 10-11, 1928. 
President, F. V. Powell, Platteville. Secre- 
tary, Vida Smith, 1124 W. Washington Ave- 
nue, Madison. 


Western—La Crosse, October 13-14. Presi- 
dent, Anna Mashek, La Crosse. Secretary, 
Alice Byrne, 137 W. Ave., La Crosse. 

The Thursday afternoon and Friday morn- 
ing programs are to be professional, Thursday 
evening is reserved for entertainment, and 
the Friday afternoon program is designed to 
give something of a national and international 
outlook. 

The generai address on Thursday afternoon 
will be given by M. G. Clark, superintendent 
of schools at Sioux City, Iowa. His topic will 
be “The Squirrel Cage”—a discussion of the 
problem of a like treatment of children of dif- 
fering abilities. Sectional meetings and speak- 
ers are as follows: 

Senior High School—H. L. Miller, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—“Directing Study for Mas- 
tery Through Creative Thinking.” 
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Junior High School—F. O. Holt, University A deserved tribute to a faithful teacher 
Registrar—“The Junior High School in Ac- was paid to William O. Brown of Sturgeon 
tion.” Bay, who retired from teaching in May after 

tary—Miss Lola H i 42 years in the profession. A crowd which 
aed oo in = Ms Se filled the high school auditorium to overflow- 


: ing attended a program arranged in his honor. 
2ak on} Rural—A. A. Thompson, state rural school At the close of the meeting Attorney E. R. 


Mental|supervisor, “What Will You Give?” ‘ 
v, Chi} Round table discussions will be held Friday se oa = bray Fag Nagle gael ne 
Arms,"Imorning from 9:00 to 10:30. The aim in 2 cece with two $500" bonds oe the anes 
Il algofthese is to use the talent among the teachers East Side High school. The Sturgeon Rev 
gs willithemselves. In only a few cases have out- alumni gave him a beautiful white gold watch 
nd thefsiders been asked to speak. Among them are and chain. Many letters of greeting and ap- 
O, H.jHenrietta Race, State Department psychol- preciation. were received, including one from 
aybeiiegist, who will talk on “Mental Hygiene” be- President H. A. Brown ‘and one from Presi- 
. Mor-}fore the Primary round table. Mrs. Nellie dent Gleam Freak 
wrence|Kedzie Jones will speak before the Home Eco- William Brown — born August 31, 1856. 
ill ap-Jnomics round table, Mrs. George Zachow, He graduated from Racine High aah ta 
president of the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 1876, and taught at Mount Pleasant, in Ra- 
13-14 el aaa before the Parent-Teacher cine county, and Couillardville, Oconto ye 
cate ens rider morsing, wil be {ct He, in eh ent Unger 
s col. [State Superintendent John Callahan, “On Wis- sity of Wisconsin. From 1884 until 1892 he 
Ron ons j Don Lescohier, University of, Wiscon- was principal of Sturgeon Bay Mish schoo 
, riennt : : rip he e went to Green Bay as principal of Eas 
Hl also or ae university, An Unoffi- High in 1894 to remain in that position until 
special |*4 ne a 1911. Since 1913 he has been assistant prin- 


vater’ i 
Teikle. New school buildings constructed in the cipal at Sturgeon Bay. 


| Dean|United States during the past two years, in 
o, will 281 cities of 10,000 or more population, cost 
ening, }$245,811,715, an average for each city of 
od for $874,775. Of the buildings erected 432 were 

for elementary schools, 165 for junior high 
schools, and 127 for senior high schools. The 
, Uni- [average cost of the 724 buildings was $339,519 
per building. If similar activitiy existed in 
cities of this size from which no reports were 
received, 1,380 new school buildings were 
erected in this country during the biennium 
-Prof, |1924-1926, at a total expenditure of $714,- 
314,365. 

Notwithstanding this great activity in city 
school construction, inadequate school facilities 
necessitated part-time instruction of a number 
of elementary children in 67 of the 404 cities 
1998 reporting, and of high school pupils in 19 of 
« |the cities for which statistics are available. 
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Chippewa Falls high school won two of the 

four state forensic championships at the sec- 

Presi.}0d annual contests of the Wisconsin High 

etary School Forensic association, in Madison, May 

119-20. Dorothy Judd took first place in the 
extemporaneous reading contest, and Robert 

Porter won the extemporaneous speech con- 

rsday | test. 

, and) “Harold Buchanan, Viroqua, was first in the 

ed t | oratorical contest, and Dorothy  Lesky, 

tional | Wrightstown, in the declamation contest. 

Second and third place winners in each con- 

rnoon f test were: 

ndent} Oratory—Joseph Saetveit, Friendship, sec- 

e willfond; Francis Grogan, Kaukauna, third. Dec- 

f the | lamation—Margaret Gilmore, Wauwatosa, sec- 


morn- 








f dif-}ond; Ellen Seger, Merrill, third. Extempora- William O. Brown 
peak- neous Reading—Edith Cushman, Superior, sec- ; . j ; 
ond; Margaret Wallace, Tomah, third. Ex- The Whitewater Junior high school will 


1iver-| temporaneous speech—Evelyn Gay, West Al- have a dean of girls this year. Miss Alice 
Mas-|lis, second; Grace Walsh, New Richmond, Milliman, New York City, will have the posi- 
third. tion. 
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Libra ry Ay. upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


School Library Supplies 


Yes indeed! It’s time to buy School 
Record Cards; Permit Slips; Reading 
Record Books; Overnight Checks; Manila 
folders for Pictures and Clippings; Pic- 
ture Mounts for Pictures; Library Paste; 
Inks; Book Pockets and Cards; Book 
Supports; Book Marks; Pencil Sharpen- 
ers. 


Have You Seen Our Steel Magazine 
Rack? 


Just large enough for your School 
Room. Olive green enamel finish, large 
shelf in the rear to store back numbers. 
A very modest price adds interest to 
this good looking piece of furniture. 


Have You Tried Our Stamp Pad 
Cleaner? 


EVERY TEACHER NEEDS OUR 
SINGLE BOOK RACK FOR THE 
SCHOOL ROOM DESK. THE VERY 
THING YOU HAVE WISHED FOR TO 
KEEP REFERENCE BOOKS WITHIN 
REACH. 


Only $1.85 


Our Mending Supplies are ready to be 
shipped at a moment’s notice, and in- 
clude the handiest, and most useful as- 
sortment to be found. 


Do You Need More Shelving 
for Library Books? 


If so, write us. We have styles and 
prices to suit your budget. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Working their way to an education, fully 
half of the student body of the Oshkosh state 
normal school earned $46,046 at odd, part. 
time jobs, during the past school year, ac: 
cording to an extensive survey of student em. 
ployment. This was $161 for each student 
who spent a part of his college days working 
for ready cash. 


In discussing credit systems for college 
work at the recent Institute for Administra. 
tive Officers of Institutions of Higher Educa. 
tion at the University of Chicago, President 
Max Mason said that some time in the future 
we may have a better idea of what education 
is all about, exactly what educators are try- 
ing to do. “We are trying to create a breadth 
of intellectual interest, to make students aware 
of the happiness and value that comes from 
knowing things and to find the beauty exist- 
ing in the workings of the mind. A second 
important aim is to inculcate the technique 
of intellectual procedure in problem solving, 
for the idea must be accepted that life in any 
plane is an unending and continuous series 
of problems. Along with that goes the forma- 
tion of the habit of general reading and gen- 
eral thinking. 

“So long as we work on the assumption that 
the majority of students come to our colleges 
to resist education,” President Mason contin- 
ued, “the students are going to play the game 
of instructor versus pupil; the game of learn- 
ing versus getting credits. It will be an in- 
teresting day in education when it is recog- 
nized that students are not reciting to please 
their instructors. In place of the credit sys- 
tem, it might be better to institute a compre- 
hensive final examination on subject rather 
than course, and a series of personal reports 
from each student at the end of each term, 
which give his own estimate of his intellectual 
progress.” 


With reference to courses of instruction, 
President Mason said: “There seems to 
too much factual content in the courses today; 
we try to give every bit of information pos- 
sible. What is necessary is that we should 
inspire intellectual curiosity, and let the stu- 
dents find the facts themselves. The short- 
cut method of telling in phrases what it has 
taken man thousands of years of bitter ex- 
perience to learn is dangerous.” 


Miss Josephine Maloney, a faculty member 
of the Milwaukee Normal school, has written 
a Christmas play, in collaboration with Miss 
Charlotte Major, which has been published by 
the school as a part of its curriculum series. 
The foreword is a concrete discussion of school 
projects. Miss Maloney is on a leave of ab- 
sence from June first to the beginning of the 
second semester, 1928. She is making an ex- 
tensive tour of Europe, paying special atten- 
tion to the educational conferences at Geneva, 
Switzerland, the trip being a gift, in apprecia- 
tion of her services, from a Milwaukee parent. 
On her return, Miss Maloney will complete 
her residence work at Columbia university. 
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A. E. Croft is president of the Madison 
Federation of Teachers for the year 1927-28. 
Miss Marguerite Baker is treasurer and Miss 
Caroline V. Eddy, secretary. The organiza- 
tion will print a professional paper for its 
members this year. 


On June 13 Lawrence College granted hon- 
orary degrees to five men in educational and 
religious circles. E.G. Doudna, Madison, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Teachers association, 
was given an honorary master of arts degree. 
Dr. Walter W. McLaren, Williamstown, Mass., 
and Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, Minneapolis, re- 
ceived honorary doctor of laws degrees. The 
doctor of literafure degree was conferred upon 
Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, of Harvard univer- 
sity, and the honorary doctor of divinity de- 
gree was bestowed upon the Rev. William P. 
Leek, Fond du Lac, district superintendent of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, for his con- 
tribution to the religious progress of his de- 
nomination. 





Mrs. Phyllis E. Martz, Spanish teacher in 
the Shorewood High school, has been awarded 
$100, third prize for an essay in teaching 
Spanish, in the annual competition conducted 
by the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, and La Prensa, New York daily paper. 


A new school will be built by the town of 
Kelly at Argo, at a cost of about $4500. 





Ethel MacGaffey, junior in the Waupun 
High school, won the $50 first prize awarded 
by the Scholastic for the best essay on the 
theme of Channing Pollock’s play “The En- 
emy.” She was the only student to have two 
short stories given honorable mention in that 
division of the contest, and she also won hon- 
orable mention for a review of’ The Mauve 
Decade. 





That the state examination for teachers is 
almost a thing of the past was shown this 
year when eleven applicants appeared at the 
examinations given in La Crosse and Madison. 


One of the most interesting and valuable 
booklets on Wisconsin that has appeared re- 
cently is “Scenic and Historic Wisconsin” by 
Charles E. Brown, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Archeological Society, Madison. It sells 
for fifty cents and is worth many dollars. 


F. A. Cotton, formerly president of the La 
Crosse Normal school, is now representing the 
World Book in Wisconsin. 


The Blue Pencil Club of the La Crosse High 
school took complete charge of the Daily Trib- 
une and issued the Sunday, May 1, issue. The 
Club is an organization of high school stu- 
dents interested in journalism. A feature of 
the edition was a full exposition of the school 
activities of the city. It was a fine piece of 
work, worthy of repetition. 
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THE PARKER 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 
$.60 Each Dozen, $6.00 


In third edition. Conforms to 
state requirements. 


CLASS BOOKS 


Each $.45 Dozen, $5.00 
Increasing sales indicate its 
splendid qualities. Don’t or- 
der until you have seen it. 





The Parker Company 
Publishing Department 
12-14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 













We can supply Literal (75c, each), Interlinear ($2.00 each) 
Paralle!Text( $1.60each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2 04 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid 
also Translations of other Ancien tand Modern Classics, We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, Including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Itallan an¢ Spanish two-part 
Dictionar‘es, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English 
fnglish-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order 
TRANSLATION PUB’G CO.. 16 FIFTH AVE.. N.Y. CITY 












The Stout Institute 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


A state teachers college, special- 
izing in the preparation of teachers 
of Household Arts and Industrial 
Arts, fitted for teaching in, or 
direction of, the Part-Time and 
Vocational Schools of the country, 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Normal Schools, and Colleges. 


The Stout Institute was the first 
school in America to specialize ex- 
clusively in the preparation of 
teachers in Household and Indus- 
trial Arts Education. It is a 
practical school of exceptional 
merit and is highly esteemed by 
superintendents and supervisors in 
the larger school systems of this 
country. Send for catalog. 


B. E. Nelson, President 
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Who Will Pay 

Your Doctor, Your Nurse 
and Your Board Bill--- 
When You are Sick? 


It is an actual fact, proven by the 
records, that every year one out of five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness and 
loss of salary through Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher 
this year. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings, or to 


run into debt, to carry you through a 
period of enforced idleness, when the 
T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that 


burden? 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than 
a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
come when you are sick or quarantined, 
or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital 


Benefits. 
Heads or Tails, You Win 

Thank you for your prompt and fair 
settlement of my claim. Dr. Winship was 
right when he said: “You win whether 
you win or lose’. If you do not meet 
with catastrophe you are in luck, and if 
you do, you are in luck if you are pro- 
tected by a T. U. Umbrella; so that, 
heads or tails, you win.—Isobel R. Lay, 


Managing Editor, Journal 
Boston, Mass. 

T. C. U. protection is for teachers and 
is low in cost. It is yours if you want it, 
but it can do nothing for you—when the 
time of need comes—unless you accept 
now. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then mail you full particulars of how 
we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


of Edueation, 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. Cc. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION ‘COUPON 
<0 the’'?..C,-D., 816 T..C. U. Bile, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and book of testimonials. 

Re Se ae ee ee re ra eee er are ee 
ID esha ay Vote ein ara tee see ela ead eae 
(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation) 











Principal W. W. Brown of Janesville has 
resigned to take a position in the department 
of education of the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles. 


The Horicon school year closed with 92% of 
the grade pupils vaccinated against small pox 
and 76% immunized against diphtheria. This 
is real health work and a record which is 
probably unequalled in a city of its size. 


Instead of attempting to list in the JOURNAL 
all of the changes in administrative positions 
we have prepared a directory which will be 
sent to any who wants it. Enclose 2¢ stamp 
for postage. 


The kindergarten teachers of Marinette, 
Wisconsin have recently issued “A Suggestive 
Project Outline” which gives detailed sugges- 
tions for appropriate activities for group work 
centering about the dominant seasonal inter- 
ests for the various months of the school year. 
This outline cannot help but stimulate the 
work offered by any teacher who may have 
access to it. Copies may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Schools, Marinette, Wis- 
consin at the cost price—five cents a copy. 


The Fond du Lac Reporter has the follow- 
ing editorial which we are happy to pass on: 


“Not so very long ago Horicon erected a 
new school building, which was very properly 
named the Van Brunt Memorial school. 

“With the building complete and thoroughly 
equipped, Horicon decided that the auditorium 
of the structure would be still more attractive 
and more thoroughly reflective of the spirit 
of the school and community if it were suit- 
ably decorated. 

“As a result, a series of fine paintings, each 
depicting a certain event in Horicon history, 
especially as applied to its educational ad- 
vancement, is being placed on the auditorium 
walls. 

“And each of these paintings is the dona- 
tion of some public-spirited citizen of Horicon. 

“With that community pride and co-opera- 
tion so predominant Horicon is certain to con- 
tinue along the path of progress that brings 
ever increasing opportunity and prosperity to 
its residents.” 

Better library facilities for the pupils of the 
schools in Kenosha county were assured when 
the county board granted a petition presented 
by the Parent—Teachers associations and the 
county school officials asking for an appropria- 
tion of $2,000 to be used in purchasing books 
for the county schools. This is a direct re- 
sult of the work of Supt. Ihlenfedt and Miss 
Alberta Worsley, supervising teacher. 


Miss Caroline Barbour, Superior, is presi- 
dent of the International Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, and not of the national association, as 
was reported in the May JOURNAL. 
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Waupun won the Little Ten Music Tourna- 
ment sponsored by Ripon college last spring, 
receiving first place in the girls’ glee club con- 
test, first in the boys’ quartet contest, and third 
in the solo event. Contestants were also en- 
tered in three events in the track meet held 
on the same day. They placed first in the 
relay and half mile races. Waupun has won 
four championships—football (Little Ten Con- 
ference) basket ball (Oshkosh Normal dis- 
trict), commercial contest, and music tourna- 
ment. The school acquired six trophies last 
year and placed second in the Little Ten De- 
bate League. 

The John Newberry medal for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the past year was 
awarded to Will James for his book Smoky. 
Louise P. Latimer, chairman of the Children’s 
Librarians Section of the American Library 
Association made the presentation at the forty- 
ninth annual conference held in Toronto. 

Smoky is the story of the life of a cow pony 
of the West. Mr. James knowledge of life in 
the West is not synthetic. He was born in a 
covered wagon in Montana. When he was 
very young he made the journey to north- 
western Canada on the back of a French 
Canadian trapper. For twelve years he was 
a cowboy, taking a prominent part in the 
rodeos. In 1920 an injury to his side from a 
particularly vicious horse brought an end to 
his life as a cowboy and hastened the begin- 
ing of his career as an author and artist. 
Smoky is illustrated by Mr. James. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are the publishers. 


Among those who have won the medal in 
former years are Hendrik Van Loon for the 
Story of Mankind, Arthur Bowie Chrisman 
for Shen of the Sea, Hugh Lofting for The 
Voyages of Dr. Doolittle, and Charles Finger 
for Tales from Silver Lands. 





Supt. T. W. Gosling of Madison gave the 
Commencement address at the Oshkosh Normal 
in June. His subject was “Unchanging Val- 
ues.” 


Arguments for and against the adoption by 
Wisconsin of the Massachusetts plan of com- 
pulsory liability insurance for motor car own- 
ers will be presented by some 1,500 high school 
debaters in contests of the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic league next spring. 

The 1927-28 question for debate has just 
been announced by Miss Almere L. Scott, sec- 
retary of the League, as follows: 

“Resolved: that Wisconsin enact a law re- 
quiring that every owner of an automobile in 
this state be required to carry a personal li- 
ability insurance, in a minimum of $5,000, 
unless he establishes and maintains evidence 
of financial ability to respond in damages to 
the extent of $5,000.” 

Last year 247 Wisconsin high schools par- 
ticipated in the elimination debate tourna- 
ment which concluded with the victory of the 
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New Richmond debaters in the final contest at 
the state capital on May 20. As last year 
was the first all-state debate contest, more 
high schools are expected to take part in 
1927-28. 


Future graduates from the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin will 
have been trained in a way which ties up 
most closely with actual teaching work, ac- 
cording to a recent explanation by Director 
W. L. Uhl of the new requirements for con- 
ferring the University teacher’s certificate. 

The reorganized undergraduate curriculum 
in education is centered around two courses— 
psychology and practice of teaching, and the 
departmental teachers’ courses—which deal 
with teaching problems not only by classroom 
discussion and lectures, but by actual teach- 
ing experience in the Wisconsin High school 
on the University campus. These two courses 
yield nine of the 15 credit units required for 
the teacher’s certificate. Of the remaining 
six credits, three are devoted, in a course 
called “principles of education,” to “a mar- 
shalling of students’ experience for profes- 
sional thinking,” and three are elective. 

The new plan has been adopted by the fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin in the 
belief that it will concentrate and integrate 
professional training and utilize both the ex- 
periential backgrounds which students already 
possess and the laboratory facilities of Wis- 
consin High school. 
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A cooperative plan has been agreed upon by 
the Board of Industrial Education and the 
Board of Education of Beaver Dam. Under 
this plan Superintendent Davies will supervise 
the work of both schools, Principal A. H. 
Luedke will act as director, and shops and 
equipment will be used in common. Two new 
shops, general metal and printing, were 
equipped this summer, and vocational agricul- 
ture will also be added. 


Milwaukee has embarked upon a twelve mil- 
lion dollar school building program to provide 
more adequate and modern housing for its 
children. The building operations will extend 
over a five-year period, and when completed 
will mean the abandonment of many anti- 
quated structures now recognized as fire traps 
of the worst sort. 


A total of 3545 Young People’s reading cir- 
cle diplomas or seals were issued to pupils in 
Outagamie county during the past year, ac- 
cording to a report issued at the office of 
A. G. Meating, county superintendent. 


Fifty students received degrees from the 
Stevens Point Normal school at the close of 
the summer school term. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin, will conduct an educational sur- 
vey of the state of Virginia, for that com- 
monwealth’s department of education. He re- 
cently completed a similar survey in Missis- 
sippi. 


W. C. Christensen, for several years in 
charge of the agricultural department of the 
Chippewa High school, has resigned his posi- 
tion to accept the post of principal of the 
Wood County Normal school at Wisconsin 
Rapids. 


The following press despatch indicates what 
it means vigorously to oppose a bad bill: 

“The proposal of the legislative interim com- 
mittee to reduce state expenses by cutting 
off the state appropriation of $235,000 a year 
for supervising teachers, failed in the senate 
Thursday, 14-18, with senators charging that 
the teaching profession has conducted a cam- 
paign of lobbying and propaganda against the 
bill that would discredit any representative of 
a commercial concern. 

Senator Chase, Oconto, a member of the in- 
terim committee that spent two years in a 
study of how to reduce state taxes, declared 
that there is a big demand for cutting state 
expenditures during campaign time, but after 
that everyone loses interest in the subject. 
The bill would not have abolished the offices 
of supervising teacher, and counties that 
wanted to pay for them could have had them, 
he declared. 

Senator Chase said that because he was 
one of the members of the committee that 
sponsored the bill, educational leaders carried 
on a systematic campaign in his district to 
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discredit him, leaving the impression that the 
bill abolished the office of supervising teacher, 

Senator Walter S. Goodland, Racine, de. 
clared that he had a similar experience and 
that members of the teaching profession prac. 
ticed deception and misrepresentation of his 
stand in his district because of his position 
on certain educational bills. 

Senator Walter H. Hunt, River Falls, nor. 
mal school teacher, declared that he had 
warned members of his profession that they 
must change their tactics in lobbying for bills 
if the profession is not to become discredited 
in the legislature. He said he was against 
the bill on the ground that support of teacher 
supervision was necessary.” 


Superintendent Charles Jahr of Elkhorn 
joined the ranks of the married men in June 
when he signed a life contract with Mabel 
— for two years past a teacher in West 

is. 


Rock county is holding its teachers well, 
Of 143 schools, 97 reported having the same 
teacher as last year. Salaries range from 
$85-135 a month in the one-room schools. 


Former Senator Antone Kuckuk of Shawano 
has been appointed member of the Annuity 
Board to succeed C. E. Broughton of Sheboy- 
gan. Senator Kuckuk was chairman of the 
Interim committee of the legislature _ that 
passed the present retirement law. Teachers 
of Wisconsin will welcome his appointment. 


Principal I. C. Painter and family of Wav- 
sau spent the summer in Europe. 


A fine new six room school has been com- 
pleted and dedicated at Sturtevant. It accom- 
modates 170 pupils and cost $55,000. It re- 
places a building which was destroyed by fire 
in January 1926. 


Dr. Lyle M. Spencer, former teacher in 
Lawrence College, has been chosen to head 
the University of Washington. He is presi- 
dent of the Seattle Rotary Club and a vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. At 
one time he was reporter, copy reader, and 
editorial writer on the Milwaukee papers. 


Mrs. Mary B. Bradford has been attending 
the Williamstown Institute of Politics and 
writing some very illuminating reports to the 
Kenosha papers. 


An appreciation of the child’s biological en- 
vironment is given in the book entitled Plant 
and Animal Neighbors, written by Frank B. 
Younger, principal of the McKinley junior 
high school of Appleton. The writer has made 
an effort to give a bird’s-eye view of this en- 
vironment and to create a love for the out-of- 
doors by presenting an insight into some of 
the life processes of familiar plant and animal 
neighbors. 
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The National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion has recently published the 1927 Directory 
of Visual Education. This directory has the 
following content: Part I. Officials in Charge 
of State Visual Education Service; Part II. 
Officials in Charge City Visual Education Serv- 
ice; Part III. Officials in Charge Museum 
Visual Education Service; Part IV. National 
Associations and Other Workers; Part V. 
Officials in Charge State Associations; Part 
VI. Committee on Visual Education N. E. A.; 
Part VII. Institutions Which Gave Courses 
in Visual Method. Copies may be obtained 
from the Secretary, J. V. Ankeney, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, W. Va., 
for 10¢ in stamps. 


Beginning in September, German will again 
be taught in the Racine high schools for the 
first time since the United States entered the 
world war. 


Joseph K. Hart, New York writer, editor, 
and educator, was appointed professor of edu- 
cation at the meeting of the University of 
Wisconsin Regents. 

Professor Hart, who holds an A. B. degree 
from Franklin college, and a Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Chicago, is widely 
known among educators for his original re- 
search and writings. He is editor of the de- 
partment of school and community in the 
Survey magazine, and has been lecturer in 
the new school of social research in New York. 

He has taught also at Baker university, 
Reed college, and the University of Washing- 
ton. He is author of five educational treatises, 
besides numerous articles. His most recent 
books, The Discovery of Intelligence and Social 
Life and Institutions, appeared in 1924. 


Richland Center high school band repeated 
its success of last year by winning the Class A 
trophy in the Wisconsin high school band 
tournament. A win next year would give 
Richland Center permanent possession of the 
silver cup donated by the National Music as- 
sociation. 


Second place in the Class A contest went to 
Viroqua, and third to Green Bay. These two 
schools win placques. Awards in other classes 
of the band contest were as follows: 

Class B, Westby, first; Lincoln high school, 
second. Class C, West De Pere, first, North 
Division, second. Class D, West Bend, first; 
Milwaukee Vocational school, second. Shore- 
wood won a cornet, especially donated, for the 
third place winner in Class D. Individual 
members of the winners in each class received 
gold medals for first place, silver for second, 
and bronze for third. 


A Manual Arts Test, the first in the field of 
Industrial Education, is being published jointly 
by two West Allis high school instructors, 
Harry B. Nash, director of educational meas- 
urements, and Roy R. Van Duzee, supervisor 
of industrial arts. 
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—“AND I LIKE KIDS!” 


LIKE men. 

They stride about, 
They reach in their pockets 
And pull things out; 


They look important, 
They rock on their toes, 
They lose all the buttons 
Off of their clothes; 


They throw away pipes, 
They find them again. 
Men are queer creatures. 
I like men. 


Dorothy E. Reid, in Poetry. 


LIKE girls. 

They like to bluff; 
All they have in their purse 
Is a powder-puff. 


They look so attractive, 
They walk on their toes, 
They’re always complaining 
They have no clothes. 


One week they are bobbed, 
The next they have curls; 
Girls are queer bimboes. 

I like girls. 


W. A. O'Neill in Conning Tower, 


New York World. 


LIKE kids. 

They don’t bluff; 
They keep in their pockets 
All sorts of stuff. 


They look at you straight 
And tell you the fact; 
They never complain and 
Are unspoiled by tact. 


Life is mostly for fun; 
They ride through on skids; 
More than men or girls 

I like kids. 


M. E. P., 
In Editor and Publisher. 





An Italian, having applied for citizenship, 
was being examined in the naturalization 
court. 

“Who is 
States?” 

“Mr. Cool.” 

“Who is Vice-President?” 

“Mr. Daw.” 

“Could you be President?” 

“ ” 

“Why?” 

“Mister, you 
worka da mine.” 


the President of the United 
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J. M. O’Neill, professor of rhetoric and ora- 
tory and head of the speech department of the 
University of Wisconsin, has accepted an offer 
to teach at the University of Michigan. He 
will have charge of the “Little Theatre” work 
at the Michigan school. 


Vocational courses in the Oconto Falls High 
school include teacher training, commercial, 
home economics, manual training, mechanical 
drawing. A Smith-Hughes course in agricul- 
ture, the only one of its kind in the county, 
is also being given. 

A music memory contest is being sponsored 
by the high school to stimulate interest in 
and appreciation of music. Each week sev- 
eral pieces are played and the students are 
asked to write down the name of the selec- 
tion, and the instruments being played in case 
the selection is a record. At the end of the 
year a final elimination contest will be held, 
and a silver loving cup will be awarded to 
the winner of first place. Courses in musical 
appreciation are a highly important part of 
the curriculum of the entire school system. 
The high school had a record of thirty 
consecutive weeks of 100% banking in the 
School Savings Bank. This year the aim is 
100% for the year, and indications are that 
the goal will be reached. 


The Oconto Falls High school is one of 
the few high schools in the state which have 
adean of girls. The dean is Miss Marjorie 
Stephenson of Manitowoc, who has had wide 
experience with girls and is well qualified to 
act as advisor and counselor. She is stimu- 
lating interest among the girls by the organi- 
zation of girls’ clubs and as a personal ad- 
visor and she regularly visits the homes of 
high school girls. 


The Lions club of Stevens Point has voted 
to award annual scholarships of $25 to the 
best all-around junior in the Stevens Point 
High school and in the Normal school. Se- 
lections will be made by a faculty committee 
from each school. Elections will occur in 
June each year and the money will be avail- 
able upon enrollment for the senior year. 


An agricultural night school has _ been 
started at Melvina by Prof. W. O. Brant, 
instructor in the Sparta high school. Boys 
from 14 to 20 are eligible. The present en- 
rollmerit is 45. Market prices, farm business 
methods, and land prices. and values are 
among the subjects studied. 


All officers of the General Alumni associa- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin were re- 
elected at the association’s, annual business 
meeting during the Commencement reunion. 
Charles Byron of Chicago. is president, Mrs. 
Mary C. Brittingham, Madison, vice-president, 
Prof. F. H. Elwell of Madison, treasurer, and 
Bart E. McCormick, Madison, secretary. 
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Florance Moran’s 
Permanent Waves have 


added charm 


Strikingly individual, and so natural 
it is hard to distinguish from a nat- 


ural wave. Our regular 
$15 wave, scrim now . & 0 
Decade tonwaas 

Florance Moran’s Beauty Shop 


132 3rd Street, Opposite Davidson Theater 
Grand 287 











The Parker 


Report Cards 


Counties are standardizing on 
them because of their superior 
wearing qualities and modern 
features. 

Write for samples and prices. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
Publishing Department 
12-14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 











Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are permanent, clean and 
economical! “No up-keep 
cost whatsoever!” “More 
permanent than the finest 
Buildings!” “Constantly 
Sanitary!” “Absolutely 
Fireproof!” 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
installed 75 years ago are 
still in active use. 
Write for Natural Slate 
Blackboard bulletin! 


PEN ARGYL oF 


Ih! SS ae 
= SS — 


i 101 ROBIN AVE. 
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The Forest Worker, bi-monthly magazine 
issued by the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and heretofore distrib- 
uted to a limited number of readers, has now 
been made available to the public at 25 cents 
a year or 5 cents a copy, payable to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Forest Worker is a forestry news maga- 
zine carrying brief, non-technical articles, 
generally of a severely practical character, on 
growing, cutting, and utilizing timber, and on 
forest fire protection, forestry legislation, and 
forestry extension and education. For the in- 
dividual or the organization interested in the 
forest for its own sake and in what is being 
done both nationally and in the various states 
to preserve our dwindling woodlands, the F'or- 
est Worker provides, every two months, a 
fairly complete picture of current progress in 
this effort. 


The Underprivileged Child Committee of the 
Eau Claire Kiwanis club gives this gratify- 
ing account of work done during the year just 
closed: 

Sixty-seven children have been hospitalized 
and received surgical treatment. 

Sixty-three have had tonsil and adenoids 
operations. 

one an appendectomy, 

one a hare lip operation, 

one a hernia operation, 

one an extensive nasal operation, and 
two have been circumcised. 

Four children have been hospitalized; one 
girl with club feet was sent to the Twin City 
Unit of the Shriner’s Hospitals and is reported 
doing well. 

One girl with extensive bone tuberculosis 
has been hospitalized at Mt. Washington San- 
itorium and is making a good start toward re- 
covery. 

One girl was hospitalized with heart dis- 
ease, and left, after several weeks rest, much 
improved. 

One girl was hospitalized for scarlet fever 
which came on soon after a tonsil and adenoid 
operation. This we “saw through” success- 
fully. 


In July the Dunn County Agricultural school 
at Menomonie celebrated the silver jubilee of 
its founding in 1902. It was the first school 
of its kind in the United States. The first 
principal was K. C. Davis. The present su- 
perintendent, D. P. Hughes, has been with the 
school for eight years. The influence of the 
institution has helped make Dunn county a 
leader. It has paid the county many, many 
times its cost. 


Langlade county is to have two new two- 
room schools; one in the town of Rolling, and 
one in the town of Antigo. 
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“Readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, taught 
to the tune of the hickory stick” for nearly 
70 years was celebrated by a homecoming and 
old timers’ reunion, held at Hickory Grove 
joint district school, about three miles north. 
west of Dale on the Waupaca—Outagamie 
border line, on Sunday, May 16. Over 259 
people attended. 


More rural schools in Wisconsin should fol. 
low the example set by Hickory Grove district 
in holding reunions. It is not only a novel 
and attractive idea, but it unites people of 
the old country townships with those who have 
gone elsewhere in city and village industries, 
it typifies the underlying element in demo- 
cratic institutions and should serve to build 
better rural schools for those who are attend- 
ing at the present time. It is not to be ex. 
pected that districts which have poor, dilapi- 
dated buildings wherein there have been no 
improvements for a quarter of a century will 
be so apt to desire a homecoming celebration 
as those districts which have improved their 
educational facilities in the meantime. 

Mrs. Hannah Broatch Wartinbee, a former 
La Crosse teacher, now 82 years old, attended 
the celebration at the Hicks Valley school, 
which won first place in the state-wide “Better 
Rural Schools” contest recently sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Farmer. An assemblage of 300 
persons enjoyed a typical picnic dinner, with 
country fried chicken flanked by all the deli- 
cacies known to farm-wife cookery. The cele- 
bration also marked the second anniversary of 
the beautiful new school building. 

The program included splendid addresses 
by J. F. Shaw, of the state department of 
public instruction, and E. R. McIntyre, editor 
of the Wisconsin Farmer. Df. Everett Nason, 
of Eau Claire, who taught at Hicks Valley 
30 years ago, was present and added interest- 
ing remarks. 


If it is a proud thjng to be the mother of a 
man, it must be a proud thing to be a mother 
to men. If a woman is wonderful who adopts 
and develops one child, she must be wonderful 
when she has charge of the development of 
twenty or forty or a hundred for the greater 
part of a waking day. If a woman can rule 
her own spirit in caring for a family of three 
or five, she is a rare and fine being; then it 
must be a fine and rare being who can rule 
her own spirit in directjng the development of 
a room full all day long. In short, the mod- 
ern school teacher, if she lives up to her work, 
must be a wonderful woman, a rare and fine 
being, fulfilling a proud task. . . . The 
school mother can no more be dreaded and car- 
tooned and ridiculed than can a mother. The 
school mother is bound to be revered and loved 
in any community which she enriches. 

That is her job—to enrich the community 
by enriching human ljves. The old idea of a 
teacher with a birch rod in one hand is as dead 
as duelling. The new idea of a community 
school mother has come to stay. 

Zona Gale. 
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The Walworth county teachers of 1926-27 
organized in township groups. The following 
report from one of the groups will give an 
idea of the interest taken and the type of work 
carried on: 


The Delariens held their last meeting on the 
eve of May 24, 1927, at the home of Mrs. Lil- 
lian Lea Olson, Delavan. Roll call showed a 
100% attendance. We enjoyed one of our 
usual good repasts, after which we presented 
Mrs. Arthur Luebde with a linen table cloth. 
The balance of the evening was spent in work- 
ing on the County Health Parade costumes. 


The secretary gave a summary of the year’s 
work and meetings. 


Meetings held during year___--- 16 
Mectinee $00%. s2-42--0565555- 5 
Perfect Attendance (Swan—Heag- 
Ce) eae ae eae eines 2 
Social Affairs (Valentine party) 1 
IGNOU Se Sor oe ee en eee 11 


The teachers took turns reading and report- 
ing upon Woolfarth’s Self Help Method of 
Teaching English—Completed. 


As an organized club, it was decided to pur- 
chase club pins. 


Election of officers was held before dispers- 
ing. Ethel Heagman was chosen president, 
and Inez Neuman, secretary, for 1927-28. 


Kenosha is building a $300,000 24-room 
grade school building on Roosevelt Road to be 
known as the Roosevelt School. 


Departments of vocational agriculture have 
been inaugurated in the following high 
schools: Beaver Dam, Blanchardville, Colum- 
bus, Fish Creek, Hayward, Hawkins, Phillips, 
and River Falls. 


This brings the total of vocational agricul- 
tural departments to seventy-nine. Three 
years ago there were forty-three. In addition 
to teaching high school students agriculture 
forty-seven of these departments held part- 
time and evening schools last winter, with an 
enrollment of about twelve hundred farmers 
and farm bays. 


We have just discovered that our new Di- 
tectory gives the wrong address for the Wheel- 
er Publishing Company of Chicago. The num- 
ber is 2831, and not 2821, South Park Way. 
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YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 
reflect your ability as director. It will add 
tremendously to your success as a teacher 
if you can stage a commendable produc- 
tion. The Drama Bureau school of Acting 
and Directing will assist you with its in- 
expensive yet thorough course of home 
study designed for those who wish to act 
and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send 
for prospectus. 

Drama Bureau 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Also Books, Music, Quick Service. Low 
Prices. On CREDIT! Why not have other 
teachers order with you? Much cheaper! 
Catalogs, Samples FREE. ‘‘Write’’ NOW! 


Collman Book & Magazine Service 
Box 826 Milwaukee 











EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 
A well known tour company wishes to communi- 
cate with men or women, leaders in their com- 
munities, who would be willing to assist in or- 
ganizing a group for economical travel in Europe. 
Previous foreign travel experience not necessary. 
All or part of a 60 day trip in July and August, 
1928 visiting 8 countries, may be earned. Write 
giving age. position, and activities «engaged in, 
to E. S. Batterson, 310 So. Michigan, Chicago. 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
COPY OF THE 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 
425 10 ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and see if you do not agree with thousands of teachers 
and superintendents that this is the most interesting 
and valuable for use as collateral reading in American 
history and Civics classes. SPECIAL LOW SCHOOL 
RATES AND TERMS mailed upon request. 









Carnival Supplies 

Novelties (balloons, hats, noise- 
makers, etc.) Party favors. Free 
lists. “How to Stage a School 


School 





Carnival.” Revised. Tells how to 
organize, manage and advertise. 
Describes fifty sideshow — stunts. 
Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta. 
Des Moines Iewa 











LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and 
Supplies 
PROMPT SERVICE 
CATALOG B 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography 
and Chemistry 
OUT SEPTEMBER, 1927 
Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus — Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO U.S. A. 
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25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Forty-second year. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of Teachers, Principals and Superintendents, 
We need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best schools every. 





where. Our booklet, Teaching as a B .» has a 


ge for you. 


Symes Building, Denver, Colo, 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Send for it. 











The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Wisconsin’s great clearing house for teachers and school officers. 


State licensed, bonded, and regulated. 
Personally conducted by experienced teachers. 
No charge to school officers for our services. 


14 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 








William Kittle, for twenty-two years secre- 
tary of the state board of normal school re- 
gents, resigned at the August meeting of the 
board. The resignation is to take effect Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr. Kittle has had a longer term of contin- 
uous service than any other head of a depart- 
ment in the state capitol. He was elected in 
June, 1905 and has served under Govs. Robert 
M. LaFollette, James O. Davidson, Francis E. 
McGovern, Emmanuel L. Philipp, John J. 
Blaine and Fred R. Zimmerman. 

The letter of resignation presented to the 
board reads: 

“T hereby tender my resignation as secre- 
tary of the board, to take effect on Sept. 30, 
1927. 

“For several years, many members of the 
board have known of my intention to leave this 
work permanently for the purpose of study 
and travel in Europe in 1927 and during the 
past year I have several times called the at- 
tention of the board to this in order that you 
might have time to select a successor, to whom 
I shall be glad to give the fullest and best in- 
formation about the work of the office and 
the policies of the board. 

“After 22 years of continuous state-service, 
I leave with an unalterable faith in the wis- 
dom and vital importance of the exclusive pol- 
icy of teacher-training by the normal schools 
of Wisconsin and that this policy is the best 
and only guarantee of direct and extensive ser- 
vice to all the schools of all the people of this 
commonwealth.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kittle will leave New York for 
London about Sept. 30, to travel in Europe for 
two years. Mr. Kittle will continue his stud- 
ies in libraries in England and in the city rec- 
ords and archives in North Italy on a subject 
covering the period of 1550-1600. 


NECROLOGY 


_ Miss Hope Mattoon, a teacher in the Frank- 
lin school at Superior, died July 27, at Roy- 
alton, Wisconsin. 


Miss Jean Anderson, 53, for ten years head 
of the language department of the Manitowoc 
High School, died June 4. 


Miss Catherine Testolin of Iron Belt, Wis- 
consin, was killed in an automobile accident 
June 12. 


Prof. Victor Lenher, 54, of the University 
of Wisconsin chemistry department and na- 
tionally known chemist, died June 13. He was 
experimenting with selenium, a toxic member 
of the sulphur group of chemicals, and is be 
lieved to have succumbed to selenium poison- 
ing. 

Miss Lillian Evans, 46, teacher of English 
at the South Division High school of Milwau- 
kee, died at Rhinelander July 13. 


Miss Frances Tuite, teacher in the East 
High school of Green Bay, died at her home 
in Jacksonville, Ill., June 8. 


Miss Jeanette McKillop, 58, for 25 years a 
teacher of science in the North Division High 
school of Milwaukee, died June 1. Miss Mc- 
Killop taught in Milwaukee for 38 years. 


Miss Olive Agnew, Evansville teacher, died 
May 30. 


Clemens P. J. Kambe, 64, who taught in 
Milwaukee public schools for 20 years, died 
suddenly on May 31. He was a teacher for 
41 years. 


Miss E. Meyer, teacher at Rocky Knoll, died 
June 18. 
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When You Come To Milwaukee 
Next Month, By All Means, Visit 


The Three Schuster Stores 





3rd St. at Garfield Ave. 


14th St."%at Vliet St. 


Mitchell St. at 6th?Ave. 


Whether you wish to take a “trip behind the 
scenes” to find out what makes the 
wheels go ’round 


or 


Purchase new apparel or,home furnishings 
for the coming season 


You Are Welcome! 


Staff of Personal Shoppers 
Shop With You—Or For You 


They will make helpful suggestions 
—shop for you when you order 
by mail—or shop with you when 
you come to Schuster’s. Stop in 
for a chat when you come to Mil- 
waukee. 


Schuster’s Trucks Deliver 
Within 37 Miles of Milwaukee 


Whether you live off on a se- 
cluded side road—or on a main 
highway—Schuster’s deliver right 
to your door—without charge. 


Rest Rooms, Phones 


Postal Stations 


A Fashionable Array 
Of New Winter Apparel 


frocks, accessories and 
ddinty underthings that breathe 
an air of luxury and exquisite 
femininity. Practical businesslike 
business coats and dresses that are 
made for service. Of course, 
Schuster’s low prices prevail. 


Smart 


Schuster’s Model Rooms 


Offer Many Suggestions 


Stroll through the model rooms and 
homefurnishings departments — 
You'll glean many ideas that will 
bring brightness and cheer into 
your home. 
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New ideas and ‘The Perry Pict ures 1 


new achievements in Adwarded Four Gold Medals 








Reproductions of 
the World’s Great 
Paintings 


TRYON AND LINGLEY’S 
THE AMERICAN Use them to 


teach the Story 
of Columbus, 


PEOPLE anpD NATION the Pilgrims: 


One Cent Size. 
3x314.For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 
544x8.For 25 or more. 





The aims of this new textbook for junior 
high school and the upper grades are: 





: ‘i F . 2250 Subjects from 
to interest boys and girls in history which to choose ‘\ 
to make them students of history Bany Stuart Van Dyck ) 
to train them in independent research, | Send 50cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, or - 

; for 25 Pilgrim Subjects. Size 514x8. sive 
anc E 
Large a eemree for Framing. Artotypes son 
a — —_ Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for 
to give them power to reach balanced | two or more: $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for above pict- | | the 
judgments upon both past history and | ures and Pilgrims Going to Church. bE 
that which is in the making Hand colored, same size, two for $3.00; $2.00 for one. 
, , P — ers 
Catalosue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in cre: 


coin or stamps. 
$1as 


GINN AND COMPANY ‘The Perry Pictures @ it 1 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK Je: 

j —t/ 

By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; ats 

Irene Sauble, Assistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public ra 

Schools; and Nettie Oglesby, Second Grade Critic Teacher, Roosevelt Ele- ad 

mentary School, Detroit Teachers College. Illustrated by Margare T 

lannelli, Iannelli Studios, Park Ridge, Illinois. trig 

diat 

My First Number Book, a most attractive text for the sec- to €: 

ond grade, introduces the child to formal arithmetic. The last. 

pupil learns through the things he loves to do — through . 

games, buying and selling toys, playing store, selling papers, used 
telling time—activities all involving number facts. And he by 

works out his little problems in the light of most engaging §0,0 

pictures in colors by the well-known lIannellis. 

. ; “T fee 

Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike habit 

teach 

“y 

RAND MCNALLY & Company bo 

ept. K-154 JMLly 1 

NEW YORK Cihickao SAN FRANCISCO the gai 

270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. Now ¢ 
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Teachers say ~ this plan 
works wonders 


A unique program that 
makes children want to 


learn health habits 


eet a delight it is to 
hit upon something 
that strikes a real, respon- 
sive note in your Classes- 
something unique that makes 
the children want to learn. 

Here is a plan that teach- 
ers say works wonders in 
creating interest and enthu- 
siasm. And at the same time 
it teaches the children to 
practice one of the most im- 
portant health habits of to- 
day. 

You know, of course, that 
school nutrition authorities 
everywhere are stressing one 
health habit more and more 

-the hot cereal breakfast. They 
say that the hot cereal sup- 
plies just the mental and 
physical energy to last the 
morning through. 

The plan offered here in 
trigues the children imme- 
diately. It makes them want 
to eat a hot cereal for break- 
fast. Conceived and worked 
out by a teacher of many 
years’ experience, it has been 
used with remarkable success 
by teachers in more than 
0,000 schools. 


What teachers say 


“T feel that it has started an invaluabl 
habit among my children.’’ An Indiana 
teacher. 

“Your plan to get children to eat a 
hot cereal breakfast has worked wonder- 
fuily well in my school. Before starting 
the game few had hot cereal for breakfast. 
Now all are profiting by it.’ A New 
York teacher. 





FREE 


Graded contest devices to 
establish the hot cereal break- 
( fast habit. 

) 2. Comprehensive outlines for 


{ 
ie 


? teaching other fundamental 
‘ health habits. 
” 3. Supplementary contest mate- 
rial. 
4. Picture awards for school 
rooms. 


5. Outline of interesting talk to 
P. T. Association 

6. Bibliography of health teach- 
ing literature 









nR 
For Mother —) 
LT, 


ALL MATERIAL 


TO TEACHERS 


What this plan offers 


















Why we send you this plan 
and all material FREE 


So successful has this plan 
been in the health programs 
of schools from coast to 
coast, the Cream of Wheat 
Company isnow distributing 
it free—with all material 

to any teacher who will use 
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One of the beautiful prize . 
pictures in full colors. A 
choice of nine appropriate 

subjects is given 





it in her work. Material and 
suggestions for groups of 
different ages from kinder 
garten to high school are 
offered. No preparation, no 
study. Everything is sent 
ready to use. You will be 
delighted with the actual 
results. Merely fill out and 
mail this coupon today. 








Cream of Wheat ¢ ompany, Dept. 292, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health 


Name 
Name and grade of school 
Address 





1927, C. of W. Ce 
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Even Those oar | 
Doting Parents and 
The District Dullard 


will make your term a joy forever 
when you all join community forces in 


THE WISCONSIN BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS CONTEST 


Conducted by The Wisconsin Farmer 
of Madison 


Win people’s confidence and cooperation, and the teaching job is half done. This 
contest carries $600 in playground equipment as prizes and builds up social and ma- 
terial improvement that is unique and lasting. 


There are No Losers and No Entry Fees 


Two Prize Winners Said Two Pleasure Winners Said | 
of the 1926 Contest: of the 1926 Contest: 


Mrs. Fred Schindler, teacher at Hicks 
Valley School, Pepin: “From the teacher’s Silver Springs School, town of Madison, 
standpoint, let me say that the contest has Dane county, Mrs. R. J Zeyler: “It did 
been a wonderful help. I have always eee Seen Ong een te : : 
enjoyed teaching, but this period just past 
has been the most enjoyable of my ex- 





not seem possible to me that through the 
efforts of your contest so much value in 


perience. Teaching is most interesting improving a school could be obtained. 
work when one has the help of every man, We feel well repaid for entering our 
woman and child in the community.” school in your contest. Please note one 

Mae Roeberg, teacher at Lakeland of the greatest improvements brought 
school Barron county: “Visits from par- about through the efforts of your con- 
ents had been an unusual occurrence be- test in our district was the changing of 
fore the contest, but afterwards they be- our school from a one-room into a two- 
came an everyday affair. This interest room school. This was the result of 
in the school by the home induced the parental and community interest.” 
children to do much better work. 

“Then the visits brought another ‘i : ‘ : 
change. Parents, instead of grudgingly County Corners School, Sauk county, 
consenting to the needed improvements of Mrs. John Miller, clerk: “The County 
the school, suggested other new improve- Corners school entered the Wisconsin 
ments and insisted on the school obtain- Farmer contest February first. The chil- 
ing them The school was the main in- dren were enthusiastic about it from the 
dustry of the community, and as such it very first. The enthusiasm spread and 
must be given the best with which to soon everyone in the district, young and 


work. It is needless to say that with this 
new interest, attendance became the 
community's problem and not the teach- 


old, was working eagerly toward the goal. 
We established a regular Parent-Teachers 
Association. Our county superintendent 


er s. 

“Community meetings and social pro- helped us to organize. Our attendance 
grams became weekly events. Hardly a was much improved last year. At school 
week passed but there was some kind of meeting the people voted several items 
community gathering at the schoolhouse. of repairs and improvements. We have 
During the summer the material scores tried hard. If we win, we will be grate- 
began to pile up. As the painters were ful. If we lose we will be cheerful. We 


hard to obtain, another lady and T began 
work on the interior. The walls were 
painted a soft buff, the desks were sand- 


may not win by counting points won, but 
we have won in a larger sense. We have 


papered and varnished. The school board won a victory within ourselves. We have H 
also put in new improvements in the developed a community spirit that I feel 
building.” will grow as time goes on.” 


This Contest Positively Closes Entries November Ist 


Get your district into a contest that attracted state and national attention last 
year. Give your P. T. A. a real program. 

If you can’t get hold of a regular enrollment blank, a letter will do, signed by two 
board members and yourself. 


Address 
Wisconsin Farmer, Madison---or---Your County Superintendent 
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Here's Exp 


ert Teaching Help 


‘Thatis different -And Better! 


Se 














These Educational 
Experts Wrote The 
Classroom Teacher 


Milo B. Hillegas, Ph.D., LL.D 
Thomas Henry Briggs, Ph.D. 
William C. Bagley, Ph.D., Ed.D. 
Wm. L. Russell, Ph.D. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 
Franklin W. Johnson, L.H.D. 
Virgil E. Dickson, Ph.D. 

Lewis M. Terman, Ph.D. 
Arthur I. Gates, Ph.D. 

N. L. Engelhardt, Ph.D. 
George A. Works, Ed.D. 
Edward S. Evenden, Ph.D. 
Edwin H. Reeder, Ph.D. 

Corinne Seeds, A.M. 

Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D. 
Emma B. Grant, A.M. 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., A.M. 
William Scott Gray, Ph.D. 
Laura Zirbes, A.M. 
Ernest Horn, Ph.D. 
Maude McBroom, B.S. 
Anna D. Cordts, Ph.D. 
Sarah T. Barrows, M.L. 
Lee Edward Travis, Ph.D. 
Annie E. Moore, A.M. 
Jean Betzner, A.M. 
Mary Lewis, B.S. 

Henry Carr Pearson, A.B. 
Franklin T. Baker, Litt.D. 

Frank N, Freeman, Ph.D. 
David Eugene Smith, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Mary Root Kern 
Peter W. Dykema, M.L. 
William Garrison Whitford, S.M. 
Jessie Mabie Todd, Ph.B. 
Lois Coffey Mossman, Ph.D. 
Gerald S. Craig, Ph.D. 

E. Laurence Palmer, Ph.D. 
Elliot R. Downing, Ph.D. 
David Starr Jordan, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Lee R. Dice, Ph.D. 
Alfred Emerson, Ph.D. 
Henry C. Cowles, Ph.D. 
Grace E. Storm, A.M. 

Roy W. Hatch, A.M. 

A. E. Parkins, Ph.D. 
Charles T. McFarlane, D.Pd. 
William C. Reavis, Ph.D. 
Harry C. McKown, Ph.D. 
Harold O. Rugg, Ph.D. 
Edgar Dawson, Ph.D. 
Howard C. Hill, Ph.D. 
Bessie Louise Pierce, Ph.D 
Sterling A. Leonard, A.M. 
William D. Reeve, Ph.D. 
Otis William Caldwell, Ph.D. 
Alanson Harrison Edgerton, Ph.D. 
Julia L. Hurd, A.M. 
Melvin S. Lewis, A.M. 
Alfred Sorensen, A.M. 
Wilbert Lester Carr, A.M. 
Elijah William Bagster- Collins, A.M. 
Albert L. Cru, Bis, L., A.M. 

William A. Clarke, A. M. 











-Not an encyclopedia 
—Not an impractical short cut 
—Not a “reference work” 


-Not a pedagogic crutch 
-BUT 


a properly balanced, logically arranged combination of pro- 
fessionalized subject matter—the latest and best methods 
of procedure—the expert guidance of educators of foremost 
prominence. Every department signed by the author. 


The Classroom Teacher is unique in that it helps the teach- 
er to help herself with her own problem. It was written by 
teachers for teachers—practical from start to finish. The 
simple direct style of its 7000 pages; the wealth of illumin 
ating illustrations, the handy size of the twelve volumes and 
above all the definite easy-to-grip teaching guidance, puts 
The Classroom Teacher in a class alone. There is nothing 
else like it—nothing else so helpful. It is creating a furore 
in educational circles. And well it may! 


The Classroom Teacher 
Means Better and Easier Teaching! 


It thoroughly covers every subject from Primary Grades 
through Junior High School. Every teaching angle is 
brought out, analyzed and solved. It is complete! Never 
before has the time, the talent and the experience of sucha 
body of educators been devoted to the specific purpose of 
preparing a professional help solely for the classroom teacher. 
One prominent educator says “ Rightly 
utilized during the next five years, The 
Classroom Teacher, should bring about 
as much progress in elementary and ju- 
nior high school education as would 
ordinarily require at least a generation 
of time.” 

If you areambitious to become a better 
teacher— to advance rapidly in your 
chosen work—to achieve the heights of 
its makers—then you need The Class- 
room Teacher now. Write for the facts 
today. Address: 





THE. CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC. 
104 SouTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Editor in Chief 
MILO B. HILLEGAS 
Ph. D., LE. D. 
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Superintendents--Principals--Teachers 


May Examine 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information 
at Booth 47 
Annual State Convention Nov. 3-4-5 


Nobody believes us 
when we say that the 1-volume “Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information” is really the equivalent of a 12-volume Encyclo- 
pedia. That is, nobody who hasn’t examined the book. 


But everybody believes us 

When they actually see it—test it—read items, pages, sec- 
tions, in fields they are familiar with—looking for errors— 
padding—out-of-date statements repeated or paragraphed, 

and find INSTEAD complete manuals summing up the very 
latest facts in the whole range of knowledge—written ex- 
clusively for this book by scholars of the very first rank- 
Judd of Chicago, MacCracken of Vassar, Warren of Yale, 
Atwood of Clark, Suzzalo of Washington, Gauss of Princeton, 
and 60 others of similar calibre—experts of three nations,— 
each section so complete that separately it would be the best 
and most up-to-date handbook in its field,—welded together 
into the most resourceful, most rewarding Reference Book in 
one volume that the English-speaking world has ever seen. 


Why Pay $50 to $75 For a Set 


when you can secure MORE essential information for about 
ONE-FOURTH that sum? Save those extra dollars for 
other necessary school helps. 


You Need Lincoln Library 


in addition to any other reference books you may have. 


Read 


what prominent Wisconsin School men say after USING. 


The Handiest, Most Complete, Most Authoritative, Most 
Helpful One-Volume Reference Book in Existence. 


You Must See It To Appreciate It 


| R. FE. Balliette 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


See*What This will Bring You "A very good 
| reference book at a 
The Frontier Press Co., Dept. A, oe kee, 
1823 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. L. E. Bear 
Gentlemen: Please send, without cost | te eee pie 
or obligation to me, your new illustrated creases we will be 
booklets describing The Lincoln Library forced to purchas« 


another copy.” 


of Essential Information. 


Name ee al: ti Fae 

. +o arsnhnyiela 
Address . “A taew ot. 20 
City- State__- single volume refer- 


Thomas E,. Sanders 








kK. G, Doudna 
Secy. Wis. ‘Teacher, 
Assn. 

“Second only to the 
dictionary in usefy]- 
ness.” 

F. O. Holt 
Registrar, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. q 
“The Editors ang 
Contributors are 
specialists in their 
fields.” j 

Robert D. Baldwin 
Pres. State Normal 
Stevens Point 
“Unquestionably one 
of the best arrange? 
and most conven 
iently edited con 
pendiums of infor 
mation I have ever 
seen.” 

J. C. Brochert 
Ntate Normal, 
Platteville. j 
“No School Board 
will make a mistake 
in ordering for the 
school no matter] 
how many other} 
books of reference it! 
may have.” ' 
Wis. Library Bul. 
letin. 


“A good one 


volume 
encyclopedia.” { 


Racine 
“T know of no plac 
where so much use- 


ful knowledge, so 
systematically ar- 
ranged and s0 


clearly expressed, 


can be found.” 
Roland A. Klaus 
Mauston 
“Tt has more than 
met our expecta-| 
tions.” 
Milton A. Fisher 
Dodgeville 
“TI find myself go- 
ing to it continually 
for answers to the 
many questions 
which come to my 
office.” 


ence that equals it 

for all purposes.” 
W. R. Davis 

Beaver Dam a 

“Very valuable in 


source 


looking 
material.” 


up 


J. Louise Earll 

Co. Supt., Richland 
Center 

se most useful 
handy reference 
hook to have in any 
home or schoo 
Library.” 











